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LAREMONT HOUSE SCHOOL, 
WAKEFIELD. Conducted by Miss WEIR, assisted by com- 
petent resident Governesses and V! isiting Masters. Prospectuses and 


re ferences forwarded on application. 
S, GRANTHAM.— 





DUCATION.—THE FIR 

Miss EATON receives a limited number of YOUNG LADIES, 

who enjdy every advantage of a liberal education with the attendance 
of experienced Masters and superior domestic comforts. 


*DUCATIONAL INSTITUTE for YOUNG 

4 LADIES, Priory House, Exeter—A VACANCY for One Pupil 
Terms moderate, including French, Music, and 
Drawing. A view of the Institute on application. 


T ANSDOWNE HOUSE SCHOOL.— 
Upper Holloway, 


Established 1828.—Corner of Park-road, 
London.—At the above Establishment YOUNG GENTLEMEN are 
liberally BOARDED, and prepared either for Profe saan or Mercan- 
tile pursuits. 

Prospectuses to be obtained of the Principal, Mr. T. HARRIS 


‘ 

SOUND CLASSICAL, M ATHEM ATICAL, 

SCIENTIFIC, and ¢ is afforded on 

Moderate Terms, at the LICHF IED ‘ rs 

For Prospectuses apply to the Rev. G. CUMMING, M.A., 
_Head Master. 


XDUCATION. — — CLIFTON.—In a a highly 
4 Select Establishment, for the Daughters of Gentlemen only, in 
the most salubrious locality of this charming neighbourhood, Pupils 
are instructed in all the branches of a Liberal Education, with a careful 
attention to sound religious principles. Terms 45 guineas per annum. 
First-rate references. 
ddress “‘ P. P. 0." Post-office, Redland, near Bristol. 


FTARTFORD BRIDGE, WINCH 















F.G.S. 





BRIDGE, WINCHFIELD, 

HANTS. Mr. SALTER'’S COMMERCIAL and MATHEMATI- 

CAL BOARDING SCHOOL. The routine of instruction embraces, 

besides the usual branches, Superficial and Solid Practical Mensuration, 

Use of Globes, Mechanics, Algebra, Latin, Surveying and Mapping. 
Terms, 20/. and 24. No extras, except for French and Drawing. 

A Prospectus forwarded on application. 

T. MARY’S GRAMMAR SCHOOL, Harlow, 

Essex.—The New Buildings (including separate dormitories for 

each boy) being now ready, an additional number of Gentlemen's Sons 

may be received immediately. For particulars, apply to the Rev. 

CHARLES MILLER, Vicarage; or the Rev. CHARLES J. GOULDEN, 

Grammar School, Harlow, Essex. Harlow station is about twent 

six miles from the London terminus of the Eastern Counties Railw ay. 


DUCATION.—Mrs. GERARD and Miss 

4 MILLINGTON, Church House, Tonbridge, Kent, receive a limi- 
ted number of Young Ladies, as Pupils, whose education is conducted 
with the greatest care, aud on principles strictly in accords ance with 
those of the Church of England. Terms moderate ferences to 
The SUMMER TERM C SOMMENCES 

















Clergymen and Gentlemen. on 
MONDAY, APRIL 15. 15. : SR, Ad } ; A 
ANWELL COLLEGE and 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—A sound, rapid, and economical 
reparation is secured for the Universities, the Queen's and East 
ndia Company's Military and Civil Services, or for Professional and 

Commercial Life. Prospectuses forwarded on application to the 
Rev. Dr. EMERTON, Principal. 
“Hanwell College is fully sustaining its high character.”—United 
Service Gazette. 


DUCATION in GERMANY.—Marienburg 
House School, near Cologne. Principal, Mr. ALFRED 
BASKERVILLE. The object aimed at in this Establishment is a 
sound Classical Education, combined with a thorough knowledge of 
the Modern Languages. Resident French and German Masters, who 


| RHE 


impart instraction only through the medium of their respective Lan- | 
guages. For Prospectuses apply to Miss BASKERVILLE, Radnor Villa, 


Great Malvern. 


P.DUCATION 


N.—The GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 


CANNOCK.—Founded 1680.—The MIDSUMMER QUARTER | 


will COMMENCE on MONDAY, the 2nd of APRIL. 
THOMAS KENNEDY, Master. 
N.B.The system of instruction pursued in this school is specially 
adapted to aiford effectual and permanent relief to young stammerers 
and children of imperfect articulation. 


DUCATION.—A LADY, daughter of a 


Clergyman, residing in Hastings, long accustomed to Tuition, 
and capable of instructing in the usual branches of a sound English 
Education, in French and Music, with the rudiments of German, 





Italian, and Latin, if desired, wishes to receive six or cight YOUNG | 








LADIES, between ‘the ages of 7 and 14 years. The town affords the 
advantages of good Masters. Sea bathing during the spring and 
summer months. References from resident and neighbouring Clergy. 
Address “ M ’ Mr. Vickery’s, George-street, Hastings. 
QUNDLE GR: AMMAR SCHOOL.—Patrons, 
the Grocers’ Company. 
French, 2/. per annum ; ee haw number, 5/. per annum, till 
vacancies oceur. Entrance fec, 1. No extras, but books and sta- 
tionery. Exhibitions, 50/. ate, to Oxford or Cambridge, and open 
at the Midsummer Examinations to all boys under 19 and of three 
years’ standing. Boarders at the Head Master's House, under 14, 30/ 
per annum; at the two Commercial Masters’ Houses, 25/. and 20/. per 
annum. A resident Assistant Master wanted. 
R. VALENTINE BARTHOL OME W, 


School charges, for 100 boys, including | 


FLOWER PAINTER in ordinary to her Majesty (in conjunction | 


with his wife), begs to announce that he continues to receive at his 
house RESIDENT PUPILS for the study of Flower Painting. Rustic 
figures from Nature, Miniatures, Landscapes, Perspective and General 
Drawing. 

For Terms, including board, by the oat, address to No 
CHARLOTTE-STREET, PORTLAND-PLA 

Schools and Colleges attended by Mr. a for all the 
usual branches of Drawing and Painting. 


DUCATION.—In a Select Establishment for 


Young Ladies, situated in one of the most healthy spots 
throughout England, and possessing an extensive Playground, to- 
= with many advantages unattainable at a greater distance from 

ondon, there are at present a few VACANCIES, The system pur- 
sued combines home comforts with religious, ‘moral, 
culture, A resident French Governess. Eminent Masters in attend- 
ance. References kindly permitted to parents of Pupils. 

An ARTICLED PUPIL wanted immediately. 

Terms, which are inclusive, to be had on application to Miss WHITE 
Ellerslie House, Upper a road, Lewisham, Ken 


EXYDow ED GRAMMAR “SCHOOL, 
; FFCULME, DEVON. 
TEAD MASTER (Elected February, 1855) :— 
Rev. WALTER EATON, M.A., of Merton College, Oxford. 
TERMS, for Board and Tuition, including Classics, French, ( ‘erman, 
and Mathematics :— 
Under 10 ee of aaa 
Under 14 
Above 14 50 
The situation of U: ffeulme Grammar School is ple asant, and remark- 
ably healthy, within the valley of the Culme, but high above the level 
ot Oe river, Uffeulme is distant two miles from the Tiverton Road 
Stati 
The | School will RE-OPEN on MONDAY, the 16th of APRIL 


23, 





. 35 Guineas per Annum 
45 





and mental | 


This day is published, feap. 8vo. pp. 570, price 5s. 6d. 


I IBER CANTABRIGIENSIS : 
4 of the Aids afforded to Poor Students, the Encouragements 
offered to Diligent Students, and the Rewards conferred on Successful 
Students, in the University of Cambridge ; to which is prefixed a Collec- 
tion of Maxims, Aphorisms, &c. designed for the use of Learners. By 
ROBERT POTTS, M.A., Trinity College 

Jorn W. PARKER and SON, West Strand, London. 
A 


ast publishe¢ d, 


DICTION ARY of the CIRCASSIAN 
LANGUAGE. In Two Parts. 


ENGLISH—CIRCASSIAN—TURKISH, 
AND 
CIRCASSIAN—ENGLISH 


Containing all the most necessary Words for the 
and the Sailor; with the exact pronunciation of 


TURKISH, 
Traveller, the Soldier, 
each word in the 






English character. By Dr. L. LOEWE, Member of the Royal Asiatic 
Society of Great Britain and Ireland, &c. &c. 
To be had of the Author, 11, Buckingham-place, Brighton. Price 


One Guinea. 


NEW FRENCH READING BOOK. 
12mo., containing above 400 pages, price 4s. 6d. half-b 


ECONS FRANCAISES de LITT = R A’ T U RE 







yh) 


4 et de MORALE en PROSE et en VERS; ou No uu Recueil de 
Morceaux extraits des meilleurs Auteurs. 
“One of the best collections of French extracts. Literary Gazette. 
** Students of French could not use a better book.—Critic 
ELFE, BROTHERS, School Booksellers, Stationers, &c., supply 





every requisite for school and college use, on the most liberal terms. 
Catalogues post free to Schools.—150, Aldersgate-stre t, London 
LE BRETHON'S FRENCH GRAMMAR FOR SELF-INSTRUCTION 
UIDE to the FRENCH LANGUAGE; 
especially devised for Persons who wish to Study that Language 
without the assistance of a Teacher. By J. J. P. LE BRETHON. 
llth Edition, revised and corrected by L. SANDIER, Professor of 
Languages. 8vo. price 10s. 6d, cloth. 
“ & thoroughly practical book." —Critic 


Also, 
A KEY to the EXERCISES in the 


8vo0. 7s. cloth. 
London: 


PE OP L E' 5 EDITION 


ABOVE. 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 


OF THE ILLUSTRATED 
ENGLAND. 
In crown 8vo. Vol. XIII. with at Plates, and i price 4s 
cloth, and Part XLIX. price ls. sew 
HISTORY OF : NGLAND from 
Invasion of Julius Cesar to the Acce ssion of Queen Victoria. By 
HUME, 8SMOLLETT, and HUGHES, With copious Notes, the Authors 
last corrections, improvements, and enlargem lo be pi nar ished in 
Eighteen Monthly Volumes, and in Parts, in order to plac ithin the 


HISTORY OF 


the 








reach of all classes a more complete History of England ‘a any 
extant. ; 

Now ready, Vols. I. to VIL, with 45 steel plates, Hume mplete 
price 24s, cloth. 

Library E« litions in de 

HUME AND, SMOL LETI 'S "HISTOR Y OF 
ENGLAND. 10 vols. 

HUGHES'S HISTOR Y OF ENGLAND to the 
Reign of Queen Victoria. 7 vols. cloth. 

_London: 186, Fle eet street. 


GEORGE BELL, 


Maes. ATLASES, GLOBES, &e. 
B | The attention of Teachers and others is requested to 


JOHNSTON’S SCHOOL MAPS, 5s. to 12s. 
ach. 

ane NSTON’S CLASSICAL MAPS, 
and 12 

_ JOHNSTON'S PHYSICAL MAPS, 


JOHNSTON'S GEN 


to 87. 8s. each. 


10s, 
and 


NERAL ATLASES, 10s. 


10s. 





JOHNSTON’S SCHOOL ATLASES, 7s. 6d. 
to 12s. each. 
JOHNSTON’S GLOBES, 5s. to 8/. 8s. each. 
JOHNSTON’S MAPS OF THE WAR, 5 in 
all, 1s. each. 
" ogee STON’S ILLUSTRATIONS OF 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
No. 1. Prorerties or Boprks.., 37 Coloured Diagrams 
: MECHANICAL POWERS 47 Ditto 
3. HYDROSTATICS ...... 28 Ditto 
4. HYDRAULICS...000.c0000. 27 Ditto 








Carefully drawn and coloured on a large scale for use in the 
Class-room, where they have proved most advantageous and 
attractive to the Pupils. They are mounted on cloth and 
rollers; size of each sheet, 4 feet 2 inches by 3 feet 6 inches; 
Price, with Handbook explanatory of the subj 

or 12s. varnished. 
*,* Detailed Catalogues of all these works free on 
cation. 
W 


ect, 10s. each, 


appli- 


and A. K. Jonnston, Edinburgh ; 
6, Cc haring-cross, London. 


E. STANFORD 


‘Sixth E dition, 640 pages, price 10s. 


/ SYSTEM OF PRACTICAL 
4 MATHEMATICS: 
and Geometry; to which are annexed accurate Tables of 
Logarithms, with Explanations and Examples of their Con- 
struction and Use. By JOHN DAVIDSON, A.M. 

“To those who are in want of a carefully- -prepared and 
cheap text-book on the subjects treated, we cordially re- 
commend Mr. Davidson's yolume.”—Eclectic Review. 

“Tt has been produced as a text-book for schools, and, as 
far as we have been able to observe, is admirably adapted for 
such a purpose.” —Fducational Times. 

“We do not know any single work on the subject which 
contains, within the same compass, so large an amount of 
useful matter." — Scottish Educational Journal. 

‘Of works on practical mathematics it is the cheapest 


6d, 


containing Elements of Algebra, | 


bulk for bulk, is very complete, and admirably simple and 


wellarranged, In theory it is not meagre, but contains the 
principles of nearly all ‘the rules demonstrated with such 
brevity as consists with clearness, For general purposes it 
is a complete mathematical library, containing Algebra, 
Geometry, Mensuration, Trigonometry, Gauging, Gunnery, 
Logarithms, and, in short, every branch short of the Cal- 
culus.”"—Dundee Advertiser. 

Bett and Braprvte, Edinburgh. Lonoman and Co., 
Waitraker and Co., and Smmpxt and Co., London:: 


| 


an Account 


E 


| respectfully 


BPu CATIONAL ESTABLISHMENT FOR 

YOUNG LADIES.—STAFFORD HOUS Stanley-crescent, 

‘otting-hill, London. Conducted by Mrs. J BAKEW ELL. Prospec- 
tuses of Terms will be aon arded on application 


aw + r 
| PE STALOZZIAN EDUC 

ESTABLISHME NT, Barn-hill, Stamford PREPARATORY 
BOARDING SCHOOL for YOUNG GENTLEMEN. Misses HEATLEY 
announce that their SPRING QUARTER COMMENCES 
on MONDAY, APRIL 2 March 14, 1855. 


\ R. MORTON, Dollar, N.B., 


can receive BOARDERS for EDUCA- 





ATIONAL 


Helen-place, 
ADDITIONAL 


a few 













TION at Dollar Institution. The branches taught are English, Draw- 
ing, Mathematics, Latin, Greek, French, German, &c. Terms, 30/. per 
annum 
( RIE INTAL LANGUAGES.—The Rev. G. 
SMALL (ten years in India) gives INSTRUCTIONS in 
HEBREW, SANSCR IT, HINDUSTANI, PERSIAN, and BENGALI 
either at his own house, St. John's ve, Jou ; at 80, Coleman 
street, City; or at the Pupils’ residences, Terms moderate 
| TNIVERSITY of LONDON, &c.—A_ first- 
class B.A. and M.D. PREPARES GENTLEMEN, privately or in 
lass, for the Matriculation, Medical, one Arts Examination, &c. Ful 
MS. and printed Notes forwarded. A Schoolmaster's Class. There is 
a VAC AN( 4 for an LIN and OUT DOOR APPRENTICE 
-Z an's, 49, Albany-street, Regent’s-park 
R ELMONT ( ‘AST. LE, SOUTHPOR T.— 
Mrs. H. BENNETT receives a limited number of YOUNG 


LADIES to BOARD and EDUCATE, who share equally with her own 
children the attention of a mother, and to whose phy sical, mental, and 
moral improvement she devotes herself with anxious solicitude. 
Te rms forwarded on application. 
PARADE ‘SC HOOL, | EXMOU TH, Devon.— 
- Mr. G. H, DREWE receives Pupils to be prepared for the 
versities, Public Schools, and Professors. 
TKEMS PER ANNUM 
Boarders 


Uni- 





Above 12 years of Age.. 40 Guineas 
Under eo 35 Guineas 
Day Pupils 
- »ve 12 years of Age - 10 Guineas. 





Under 3 Guineas. 
References and eve ry information n may be had on applic ation 


| yAR BAI LD HOU SE, PALGRAVE, near 

DISS, NORFOLK.—This fine old English Mansion was first used 
for Education purposes by the late Mrs. Barbauld, the authoress; and 
it was during her residence in Palgrave that she penned many of those 
productions which have rendered her name famous. It was here, like- 













wise, that she taught those lessons of wisdom and piety to the young, 
which have endeared her memory to very many of the » parents of the 
present generation That distinguished and acco ec Jaw yer, 
Thos. Lord Denman, was wont to look back, with fe of devotion 
and love, to the early mental training he received ¢ 1uld House 
and his Lordship attributed much of the succes er ed in after life 
to the inspirations he imbibed at Palgrave » pre nt Conductors 





of this School can confidently appeal to the public for support and 
patronage, inasmuch as they have been unremitting in their literary 
exertions to sustain the prestige afforded by a greatname. Barbauld 
House is situated in one of the healthiest and most picturesque spots of 
Suffolk, and is a “nook and corner of Old England " well deserving of 
the tourist's notice. The purity of the air has proved of inestimable 
benefit to delicate constitutions, and its central position renders it easy 
of access by railway from all parts of the kingdom. Mrs. HART, th 
Lady Superintendent, has been influenced in all her arrangements by a 
sincere desire to secure the health, happiness, improvement, and lady- 
like deportment of the pupils; and refers with pleasure and confidence 
to the many heads of families who have for years past intrusted their 
children to her care. 
TERMS: ‘om Ladies above 14 years, 40 Guineas per annum 
’ under that age, 

The following is "the general acheme of instructic on on the te ms above 
named : 

Religious—Holy Scriptures; Ecclesiastical History. 

General—English Grammar and Reading, History and Geography, 
Writing and Arithmetic. 

French, German, and Italian ; Music, Singing, and Drawing ; Dancing 
and Calisthenic Exercises. 

Principal.,.Mrs, HART. 
Head Governess...Miss Peacock General Governess...Miss Tully 
German, French, and Italian...Mdlle. Albertine Dieblmann 
Music, Singing, and Guitar...Mrs. Barnwell, Member Royal Academy 
and Pupil of Crevilli. 
Piano, Organ, and Theory of Music.,.Mr. Grey 
Drawing and Painting...Mr. Mendham 

Dancing, Exercises, and Deportment...Mrs. Grey and Serjeant Karr 

Prospectuses, with a view of the house, may be obtained upor 
application 





Lady who has studied the Pianoforte and 
4 Singing under the first London Masters, and has had great 
experience in teaching, wishes for an ENGAGEMENT as MUSICAI 
GOVERNESS in a Superior Establishment. The highest references car 


be given 
A 
wei TING P RACT ICALL Y “TAT GHT.— 
Mr. T. H. CARSTARIS, Son of the celebrated Inventor, con 
tinues to ae Lessons to Ladies and Gentlemen of all ages, even to 
the worst writers, in his highly improved method, which imparts a 
perfect freedom and facility to the hand, in the shortest possible time 
Prospectuses of terms, &c., may be had at his Establishment, 
112, Cheapside 


Kirby Le Westmorland 


onsdale 





P »st-office, 


















BOHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY FOR APRIL ? 
prt tty LECTURES ON MODERN 
h HISTORY; from the irruption of the Northern Nations to the 
close of the American Revolution. New Edition, with the Author's last 
Corrections. Complete in 2 vols. Vol II. (with a complete Index.) 
Pest 8vo. cloth. 3s. 6d. 
HENRY G. BOHN, 


4, 5, and 6, York-street, Covent-garden 





BOHN’S BRITISH CLASSICS FOR APRIL. 
EFOE’S WORKS. Edited by Sir WALTER 
SCOTT. Vol. IV. contain'ag Roxana, or the Fortunate Mis- 
tress; and Life and Adventures of Mother Ross. Post 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d 
HENRY G. BOHN, 4, 5, aud 6, York-street, Covent-garden. 





BOHN’S CHEAP SERIES. 
TASHINGTON IRVING’S WOLFERT’S 
ROOST, and other TALES, complete in 1 vol. feap. 8vo. bds. 1s. 
Or, on Fine Paper, in post 8vo. with Portrait of the Author (printed 
uniform with the copy: right edition of Irving's works), bds. ls. 6d. 
HENRY G. BOHN, : 4, 5, | and 6, York-street, Covent- -garden 


Just pub ‘lished, demy , 18mo. 72 pp. strongly bound in cloth, price 8d. 
HE WORD-MAKING PRIMER, designed 
for Use in Elementary Schools. By A SCHOOLMASTER. 
London: LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, and LONGMANS, Fa aringdon 
T. Kapp, 


THE CRITIC, 








PROSPECTUS AND LIST 


1” THE | 
OXFORD POCKET CLASSICS, ke 


NEW SERIES of the GREEK and | 

ti LATIN CLASSICS, for the USE 
The advantages of this Series of Classics are, 
are printed from the best texts extant,—and not o 
but each volume has, during its progress through tl 


of SCHOOLS. 


this, 










been snperintended by some competent member of the 
University. There have also been supplied, where neces 
sary, SUMMARIES, CHRONOLOGICAL TABLES, BIOGRAPHICAL 
Notices, Inpices, and the like,—aids which are often want- 
ing in other editions. Lastly, they are printed in a good | 
plain type, and on a firm, fine paper, capable of receiving 
writing inks, for notes; and, at the same time, they are sup- 
plied at moderate prices. 

It is hoped that the advantages which the OXFOR D 


POCKET CLASSICS possess over other Series will not fail 
to increase the circulation which they have already attained 
in both our Public and Private Schools, as also in our 


Universities 
PRICES. 
Pape r, Bound. } 
$s. d. &. d. 
BOGRTLOG nn ce mets Be 3 
ARISTOPHANES (2 vols) 0.0 wee .5 0. 60 
ARISTOTELIS ETHICA .. «ws 1 6 ws 2 0 
CESAR... wi és oe ono 2 0 2 6 
CORNELIUS NEPOS - 1 | 1 4 
DEMOSTHENES de CORONA, et ) 
ESCHINES inCTESIPHONTEMys ‘| © ’ 
EURIPIDES, (3 vols.) .. ates AD 2nllbOS 
EURIPIDIS TRAGEDLE 


HERODOTUS (2 vols.) une ° BO an B56 


HOMERI ILTAS 3 0 3 6 
HOMERI ODYSSEA = $6 ww 3 O 
HORATIUS 000 ove ee o § & 2 9 
hem PE RSIUS ; ‘tO «a 23 
LIVIUS (4 vols sd — sd - & 0 we 6 
LUC Oe ‘ , ve st 8 ws & 6 
LUCRETIUS .. wit 26 .. 3 01 
PHZDRUS ; va ow 5 O. 1 4 
SALLUSTIUS. ° nee 16. 2 0 
SOPHOCLES ... ; 1 ws 6. we 3-8 
TACITUS (2 vols,) ; ‘ 7 jue. ED coe: -B.46 
THUCYDIDES (2 vols.) ; . £8 cc BO 
VIRGILIUS .., oe . ae O58 ov BS 
XENOPHONTIS MEMOR ABILIA. > 20 ww 283 
POET SCENICI GRACI.., eas oe 89 Dae Bl -O' 
*.* A liheral Discount is allowed from these prices ¢ 


numbers are 


SHORT NOTES, 
To Accompany the Texts of the OXFORD POCKET 
CLASSICS, are now in course of publication, calculated 
as well for the use of Schools as for the junior members of the 
Universities 


chools, and where required. 


that they 


ress, 





‘MONS. LE PAGE'S 
COURSE OF INSTRUCTION IN FRENCH, 


The quickest and surest Method of 
acquiring the Language, 


f 





I : lucid arrangement, good grammar, and judicious 

_ ’l of instruction, we can recommend M. Le Page's 

nch School to all teachers, and to all who woul d try to 

ac quire a competent knowledge of French.”"—Morning Post. 
COMPANION FOR THE FRENCH EXHIBITION. 


of Families at Home and Travellers Abroad 

| Le Page ’s French Prompter; with a 

| KEY to >ARISIAN PRONUNCIATION: a COMPLETE 
HANDBOOK of CONVERSATION, Alphabetically ar- 
ranged, so as to obviate all difficulty of reference; forming 
t once a reticke English and French Dictionary, and a 
( peal te Manual of Conversation, as it gives at each word 


For the use 


all the phrases relating to it which are heard daily in 
polite fa nilies. Fifth Edition, in a neat pocket volume, 
a e 5s. bound; or post-free on receipt of sixty stamps. 


he ‘Prenc h Prompter 
complet Han 
travellers, teachers, and students. 


’ js all that it professes to be, a 
d-book of Conversation, for the use of families, 
"—Morning Herald. 


!Le Page’s French Master for Begin- 


SEX . 3 40 . 8 


| LE PAGE’S NICETIES 


Of SOPHOCLES are already asin — 8. a 
AJAX (including the Text ; 1 0 
ELECTRA (ditto) ee — ‘ 1 0 
CEDIPUS REX (ditto) P P _ 1 0 
C(EDIPUS COLONEUS (ditto » | O 

«* The other Plays are in preparatior 

an ZSCHYLUS are already published : — 
PROMETHEUS VINCTUS (with Text) 1 0 
SEPTEM contra THEBAS (ditto) “we at 1 0 
PERSE ((itto) ... es , oe ove 1 0 
AGAMEMNON (ditto) . ve 1 0 
CHOEPHORE (ditto) ... on - 1 0 
EUMENIDES (ditto) vei ce : Sf 
SUPPLICES (ditto) ove oe 1 0 

The Notes alone, complete in cloth, : 35. 

Of EURIPIDES are already vn lished » _ 
HTECURA (with Text) = uo 2 2 
MEDEA (ditto) ... ss . 10 
ORESTES (ditto) .. 1 0 
PHENISSE (ditto) . 10 
DEMOSTHENES DE CORONA (with Text) ... a 2 oF 
ESCHINES IN CTESIPHONTEM. In the press. 
VIRGIL—GEORGICS (with Text) _ «« & 9 

‘9 BUCOLICS (ditto) ... ‘e eve am 4°86 
; ZNEID. In the Press, 
HORACE, ODES and EPODES (with Text 0 


™ 


” SATIRES , , 
In the Press, 

SHORT NOTES to salt L U ST—CORNELIUS NEPOS— 
PH ZNDRUS—EUTROP IUS—CICERO DE OFFICIIS, DI 

SENECTUTE, ET DE AMICITIA., 

“Mr. Parker is supplying 
series of good classical texts, 
form. The eg no of our schoolbooks is a crying 
evil, which cannot be too soon abated. It is absurd extra- 

vagan”e to put costly ont into the hands of schoolboys, to 
be thumbed and torn to pieces, when cheaper ones would 
answer every useful purpose just as well. In this respect 
our neighbours on the Continent are far ag rational than 
weare. We look with satisfaction upon Mr. Parker's efforts 
to bring about an amendment, Though we think it would l 
have been better to announce the editor's name, we wil- 
lingly bear testimony to the ability with which he has exe- 


a want long felt, in issuing a 
well edite!, and in a cheap 


cuted his task, and have much pleasure in recommending | 


the Texts as suitable for school purposes. The Notes contain 


sufficient information, without affording the pupil so much | 


assistance as sto supersede exertion on his part 


—Atheneum, 
Jan. 27, 18 


Jouy Henry Parcer, Oxford, and 377, Strand, 
London. 





NERS; or, EASY LESSONS in FRENCH, for Juvenile 

Pupils. New Edition, with Additions, price 3s. 

‘*M. Le Page's tabulation of the verbs is as complete as it 

good; his syntax is lucid and scholar-like; and his exer- 
cises are well graduate d, and likely to exercise the student’s 

| mind with his memory.” —Gentleman’s Magazine. 





Le Page’s Juvenile Treasury of French 
CONVERSATION, With the English before the French. 
Now first published. Price 3s. 


Le Page’s L’Echo de Paris; being a 
SELECTION of PHRASES a person would hear daily if 
living in Frane With a Vocabulary of the Words and 
Idioms. Twenty-second Edition. Price 4s. neatly bound. 


Le Page’s Finishing Exercises in 
FRENCH CONVERSATION; being a Key to “ L’Echo de 
Paris.” Now first published. , 


Le Page’s Gift of Fluency in French 
CONVERSATION: a SET of EXERCISES for the 
LEAKNER of the FRENCH LANGUAGE, calculated to 

him, by means of practice, to express himself 
1 the ordinary topics of life. Tenth Edition, with 

rice 3s. neatly bound. 


Petit Causeur; being a Key to the 
GIFT of FRENCH CONVERSATION. The Key gives the 
correct translation of the same into French, thereby 
showing which is the proper expression for every topic of 
life. Price ls. 6d. sewed 


Le Page’s Last Step to French; or 
The PRINCIPLES of FRENCH GRAMMAR DISPLAYED, 
in a SERIES of SHORT LESSONS, each of which is 
followed by Questions as Exercises, with the Verification, 

Fighth Edition, price 3s., neatly bound. 

“In the ‘Last Step to French’ we have a grammar supe- 
rior, in our opinion, to any that has preceded it; whilst the 
three works of M. Le Page furnish a complete library for the 

| studentin French, and at the same time a manual of con- 





Le 







versation, enabling him at once to learn and speak the lan- | 


cuage.""— Parthenon, 


Le Page’s 
*L’Echo de Paris,’ 
Step to French.” Th 
price, in cloth, 9s. 
“ To all who desire to speak French with facility, we com- 
mend the study of the three Parts and the ‘ Ready Guide to 
Composition,’"—-Aforning Herald, 


Le Page’s Ready Guide to French 
COMPOSITION, FRENCH GRAMMAR by EXAMPLES; 
giving Models as Leading-strings throughout Aeccidence 
and Syntax, and presenting a comparative view of the 
English and French Idioms in their principal differences, 
Second Edition. In1 vol. 12mo. price 4s. neatly bound. 


“Gift of ¢ onversation,’ and ‘ Last 
e three Parts, bound in one Volume, 
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FRANCAISE. ELEGANT EXTRACTS from the most 
EMINENT WRITERS of FRANCE, in PROSE and VERSE, 
selected with an especial regard to Morality and Religion. 
With Chronological and Critical Notices of French Litera- 
ture. In 1 vol. 12mo, handsomely bound, price 5s. 6d.; 
or elegantly bound in calf extra, adapted for a present or 
prize- ‘book, price 9s. 
‘The extracts are from the great writers, and are well 
chosen ; the book forms a very neat volume, and contains a 
large quantity of most entertaining matter.”’—Spectator. 


OF PARISIAN PRONUNCIATION, 
This day ts published, price only 6d. 





The Universal Historical Atlas 


oe sactent Mediwval, and Modern Geo. 
Thirty Maps, imperial 4to, with Memoir to 


graph loth lettered, price 12s, 6d, 


Govers’ Two Shilling Physical 
Atlas. Ten 4to. Maps, printed in Colours, with Letter 
press Descriptions. Cloth lettered, 


The only Translation of Prof. 
Puts’ S larger Work on Moctarval Geography. 
Jemy 12mo. cloth lettered rice 4s. 


Epwarp Gover, Princes-street, Bedford-row ; and 
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In foolscap 80. price ls. Gd. 
RABL sY EDUCATION: being the 


substance of Four Lectures delivered at the Collegiate 
Institution, Liv erpool. Printed at the request of the Prin- 
cipal, the Rey. J. S. Howson. 

, Exhibits the author as a sound-minded, 
rational ‘observer. — Church of England Quarterly Review, 
July 1854, 

“ Ably written.”—Zducational Expositor. 

‘A thoughtful, practical book, evidently the result of much 
thought. A superficial observer could not have described so 
vividly the development of character in children, nor so 
clearly have pointed out the frequent errors that are com- 
mitted in parental management.” —British Mother's Magazine. 

** Really good lectures; and no one having the charge of 
infants could read them without being better fitted for the 
duties of such a situation.”—Scottish Sabbath School Teacher. 

° Mainly intended for those who have the 
care of the young for general education: but superintendents 
and teachers of Sunday Schools might gather many useful 
hints from ,Mr. :Bainbrigge.”"—Church of England 8, 8 
Quarterly. 

“A very sensible book.”—G@uardian. 

“On the physical department of youthful training somo 
valuable practical suggestions are given,’ '—Literary Gazette 

* Admirably adapted to give a clear insight into that part 
of education to which it is devoted.”"—Sunday School Teachers’ 


| Magazine. 


French School; comprising | 


. Written by a medical gentleman of intelli- 
gence and ability, it describes fully and clearly the connec- 
tion subsisting between physiological, mental, and moral 
education; defines the position and relative importance of 


| each department of training, and gives explicit directions as 


| Cases, 


to how a “sound mind in a sound body” may, in ordinary 
be most effectually secured. Parents and teachers 


| should give these lectures a careful perusal.”—Commonwealt) 
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Etrennes aux Dames Anglaises; being | 


a Key to French Pronunciation in all its niceties, 
MRS. AUSTIN’S STORY WITHOUT AN END. 

With 18 Wondeuts, in the first style of the Art, from the 

pencil of Hanvey., price 2s. 6d, neatly bound, 

The Story without an End. From the 
GERMAN, By SARAH AUSTIN 

THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND IN RHYME 

This day, 6th Edition, with 37 Portraits, ls,; or ls. 6d in 

cloth, 

Rhymes for Youthful Historians on 
the History of England, brought down to the present time, 
I a brief Chronology of Ancient and Modern History. 
The number of davsin each month are engrayen on the 
memory of thousands by the we ll-known lines, 

Thirty ~~ hath Septem er, 

April, June, and November," &c. 


Cherville’s First Step to French; 
indispensable to, and in harmony with, all French Gram- 
mars; being a Collection of Progressive Familiar Conver- 
sations, in French and in English, showing a Parallel 
between the Pronunciation, Etymology, Accidence, and 
Idioms of the Parts of Speech, in both Languages, with 

| Grammatical Observations on a new plan. New and 
improved Edition, with additions, price 3s. 


London: Errixenam Witson, Royal Exchange; 
and Messrs, Loxemay. 
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* Evolving some new views.’ 
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THE EDUCATIONAL WORLD: 
ITS SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


Ir speaks well for the zeal of the friends of educa- | 


tion, that, amid all the toil and trouble with which 
the political world is disturbed, their efforts are not 
suspended. Like that of true love, the path of 
social improvement does not indeed run smooth; but, 
if it runs at all, or even moves, we have reason to be 
thankful. In spite of the war, and its pecuniary 
outlay, — yes, and in the face of the forthcoming 
budget of ‘the whilom editor of the Quarter), ly Review 
—the House of Commons does not utter one word of 
cavil at the increased expense which the proposed 
extension of national education necessarily eg 
Perhaps the keepers of our purses feel something of 
the spirit which animates our wives when they go 
shopping ; they think, while they are engaged in 
spending money, they may as well do all that is 
necessary. Well, after all, this is probably the wisest 
course; at least, we are not likely to grumble at any 


' 


increased expenditure which has for its object the | 


moral elevation of our fellow-countrymen, 
way, does the repeal of the Newspaper Stamp come 
under the category of educational sayings and 
doings? As, at any rate it seems next-of-kin, we 
may be allowed a passing smile at the jeremiads 
poured forth by the Thunderer. Poor Times! its 
self-confidence is sadly shaken at the very ghost of 
unstamped rivalry. But to our legitimate sphere. 
The great events we have to record are the intro- 
duction, by Lord Joun Russet and Sir Joun Pa- 
KINGTON, of their educationary schemes. The details of 
these proposals are too long to be inserted here; and 
we the more readily content ourselves with the omis- 
sion, because there is every appearance of an amalga- 
mation of the plans. It will be a matter of sincere 
congratulation if the two right honourable gentlemen, 
by a joint act of parturition, bring forth a sturdy 
bantling. Meanwhile, however, we must not over- 
look the approach of a third candidate for popular 
favour. Mr. Fox and Mr. Minner Greson, at the 
head of the Secularists, promise to produce a measure 
of their own after Easter. 
this addition to the culinary department will not 
verify the old proverb. 
have quitted the field,—if so, they deserve our thanks 
for not interfering, when their sole task was to create 
obstacles to definite action. We have given prece- 
dence to the subject of national education, because its 
consideration by the Legislature invests it with 
a notable garment ; otherwise the closing of 
the East India Company’s College at Hailey- 
bury would have clamed our first attention. Whe- 
ther it was expedient to discontinue the operations 
of this institution is a question open to much debate. 
Doubtless, the opening of the Indian civil service to 
the best qualified candidates is a mighty step in the 
right direction; and no better evidence of its advan- 
tage can be given than is afforded by the triumphant 
success of Dr, CuuckErBuTTry, who it will be remem- 
bered is a native Hindoo, and came from India with 
the sole purpose of gaining a place on the Company’s 
medical staff—a purpose he so admirably achieved as 
to stand second on the list of candidates. But, as 
regards the proposed mode of electing the future 
judges of India, it has been well said that the prac- 
tical working of the scheme is to transfer the func- 
tions of Haileybury to Oxford. We are inclined to 
think that the cause of education in England would 
have been much better served if, instead of the suc- 
cessful candidates being sent immediately to India, 
access to Haileybury had been made the test. In such 


sy the 


a case a competing examination for boys of seventeen 


years of age would determine the right of admission 


to that establishment. Subsequent trials would assign | 


Let us only hope that | 


The Voluntaryists seem to | 


| Baron 


to each pupil his proper standing, and, as in the case | 


of Addiscombe, his future course would be 
depend on the efficiency he developed. 
sons of those parents only who can afford to give 


made to | 
As it is, the | 


them an expensive education, on the risk of ultimate | 


success, will supply the Indian civil service. 
plan which approves itself to our judgment a boy of 
superior powers might, at an early age, be sure of 
some employment, and his friends would accordingly 
be willing to make extra efforts to provide the funds 
necessary for his Haileybury course. We presume, 
however, that this suggestion comes too late. Ano- 
ther matter in which our readers feel interest is not 
8o definitely settled. Dr. Jacop and the authorities 
of Christ’s Hospital still enjoy the satisfaction of a 
pending contest. It will be remembered that a select 
committee was appointed to consider what changes 
are desirable in the constitution, powers, and duties of 
the Committee of Almoners, A report has lately been 
presented by these gentlemen, which was ordered to be 
printed for consideration hereafter. Upon this Arch- 


On the | 


. e ‘ 7 1 . o ! 
issued, and further recommended the appointment of 


a censor, independent of the head master, who should 
have the charge of the boys when out of school, 
After much discussion, this motion was also referred 
back to the committee for further consideration. 

We have spoken in another part of this supple- 
ment of the College of Preceptors—here we have 
only to record that the institution appears to in 
crease. At a meeting held on the 6th January, 
there were as many as 227 candidates for examina- 
tion; of these nine obtained a first-class certificate, 
twenty-seven a second, and forty-six a third. Of 
teachers who presented themselves, twenty-nine out 
of thirty-two were successful, We know not whether 
to attribute this large proportion of success to the 
attainments of the examined or the meekness of the 
examiners ; but charity hopeth all things. 

The promoters of art education continue to manifest 
great energy, although it does not appear that their 
efforts are at all times crowned with success. We 
have now three several departments (actuated, how- 


ever, by the same impulses) for the advancement of | 


this branch of instruction; 
than forty-four local schools of art in connection with 
Marlborough House, Gore House, and the Board of 
Trade. Of these local schools, thirty-four are Eng- 
lish, four Scotch, and six Irish. The effect of the 
training afforded by these institutions can scarce fail 
to be felt in the improved taste of our artisans; and 


we may venture to hope that, before another genera- | 


tion shall have passed away, we shall not be com- 
pelled to copy the productions of French ingenuity, 
but may see some tokens of inventive 
fested by our own countrymen. It certainly is strange, 
that, while we are behind no other nation in scientific 


a taste for what is beautiful and elegant we occupy a 
very secondary position. Perhaps our national con- 
stitution savours more of the ‘ 
than of the adorned. Be this as it may, efforts are 
not wanting to improve our latent appreciation of 
what is sublime and beautiful. The Board of Trade 
has fitted up a small museum of art, which is to be 
lent successively to the different local schools in con- 
nection with it. Poor Belfast will not be a partaker 
of this advantage; for we learn that that city has 
been obliged to relinquish its artistic institution ; 
and there seems to be a very prevalent fear that 
Marlborough House will yet further interfere with 
the prosperity of the provincial schools, by the 
greater inducements it offers to pupils study- 
ing under its parent roof. Speaking of art 
education, we must not forget the self supporting 
Industrial and Ragged School at Bonmahon, near 
Waterford. This modest institution shows what a 
man of energy may accomplish if he 
manly and energetically. The Rev. Mr. DoupNEYcon- 
ceived the plan of making his scholars earn wages by 
printing. He accordingly provided the necessary 
plant, and has so well succeeded that he has been 
honoured by Hex Masesry’s acceptance of a copy of 
Gitt’s Commentary, printed in his establishment. 
This circumstance is not only gratifying in itself, but 
affords a valuable hint to those benevolent gentlemen 
who are now so earnestly set upon the establishment 
of refermatory schools. For a long time past, the ad- 
ministrators of our criminal code have felt that all 
the services of gaol chaplains and schoolmasters were 
rendered next to nugatory by the fact, that prisoners 
who had undergone their period of punishment had 
no alternative when restored to liberty but to return 
to their old haunts. The corrupting influences which 
pervade these dens of infamy are sufficient to con- 
taminate the innocent ; 
tain to ensure the lapse of the half-reformed. This 
manifest evil has obtained attention in high quarters. 
ALDERSON spoke freely, and in a most ad- 
mirable manner, on the subject at the last Winter 
Assizes, held at York ; 


power mani- 


| discovery and mechanical appliances, in the matter of | 


rough and ready” | 


and there are no less | 


sets to work | 


how much more are they cer- | 


and the Recorders of Bristol | 


and Hull have likewise gained the thankful admira- | 


tion of all real philanthropists for their 
exertions in the same field of labour. That some- 
thing must be done admits of no doubt; the constant 
appeals of the chaplains of our gaols, appeals backed 
by carefully-prepared statistics, are proving to th 

most indifferent that crime and ignorance are twin 
brothers. Among the latest evidence of this kind 
is that furnished by the indefatigable chaplain of the 
prison at Preston, who, out of sixty prisoners recently 
examined, found six only who could write the Lord’s 
Prayer correctly. By the way, the report of the 
Government Inspector of Schools for the Midland 

Districts does not speak very highly of the qualifica- 
tions of some of the teachers of the poor that came 
underhis observation. Fancy this: Mr. BowYEr asked 
a schoolmistress if she 


| history of our Saviour thatoccurre “d when he was about 


deacon HALE read a second report by himself and the 


three Treasurers, objecting to the views of the select 
committee, which was likewise ordered to be printed 
and circulated. The Almoners themselves seem to be 
anxious to get to work; they obtained a sanction for 


twelve years’ old? The reply was, ‘“*T believe Sir, it was 
then he was hidin the budrushes.” Anotheralmost equally 
ridiculous reply was communicated to us a short time 
since. Our readers may remember that, in a former 
Educational Supplement, we suggested to our private 
schoolmasters that possibly they might find the 


strenuous | 


remembered any event in the 


alumni of Battersea College available as assistant | 


masters. 
hint, and, with this design, gave an interview to a 
candidate for his under-mastership from this college. 


A private friend thonght to act upon the | 


To test his acquaintance with Euclid, our friend pro- | 


their proposal that 150’ new presentations should be | posed to him to prove that the angles in the same | 


segment of a circle are equal Ly each other. The 
learned Theban's answer was, “T don’t see that, sir!” 
Fiat justitia; this applicant of course failed; but a 
fellow disciple was more successful, and promises 
very well, thou, gh his days of probation are as yet too 
few to justify a dis stinctive judgment. The great 
misfortune attendant on the desire to employ young 
men who have been educated at our training schools 
is, that they are too commonly so excessively con- 
ceited. These persons, almost invariably men unac- 
customed to the usages of society, begin to complain 
that they are not admitted to companionship with the 
clergy of the parishes where they exercise their 
scholastic functions ; and a by no means doubtful 
tendency to self-exaltation is evidenced in other re- 
spects. This, however, will be checked; and we are 
glad to see that, in a lecture delivered before the 
United Schoolmasters’ Association, the Rev. C. H. 
BrompBy gently suggested that the object of the 
national schoolmaster must be to deserve rather than 
demand respect and social grade. 

Our few remaining jots of information may be 
given very sententiously. There are now 120 ragged 
schools in London, The Emperor or THE FrRenci 
has raised the salaries of persons engaged in tuition. 
The Kine or tHe Two Sictites has caused a sing- 
ing school to be established in his army, that his sol- 
diers may be able to take part in the chanting of 
masses 


EDUCATION : ITS NATURE, MEANS, 
AND OBJECTS. 
(Continued from p. xXxxvi.) 
“Man and man’s true purpose, path, and fate,” 


are topics on which the educator must have accurate 
and elevate d thoughts. The ultimate end must 
never be neglected for the means. There is a short- 
sighted policy in operation at present on this im- 
portant subject, which cannot be too earnestly depre- 
cated, or too determinedly opposed, It educates man 
for his posi/ion in life—which is but an accident; and 
does not teach him how he ought to live—which is 
an essential. Each life’s results depend upon the 
culture it receives. If each living being developes 
itself according to fixed laws, to culture it aright 
we must not only know these laws, but act in accord- 
ance with them. We are about to attempt to sketch 
out a consecutive series of laws operating in human 
nature, which, in our opinion, may be regarded as 
general canons governing the development and pro- 
gress of man, and upon which we believe the true 
philosophy of education should be founded. These 


general canons we shall here state with the 
greatest possible conciseness consistent with clear- 
ness ; shall trust more to the observation and 


good sense of our readers for their than 
to elaborately-lengthy commentary. 


I. There is, in a healthily-constituted human being, 


acceptance 


a perfect identity of interest between the body and 
the mind, and hence physical and mental develop- 
ment should be consentaneous and simultaneous; 
—any violation of which, inasmuch as it tends to 


other of the elements 
disturbs the harmony of the system 


the ove r-devel ypment of one or 
of human nature, 


under which we enn, destroys the economy from 
which right thought and action proceeds, and inter- 
feres injuriously with the requisite and proper 


identity of interest which should subsist between the 
mental and the material in man. Such over-balance- 
ment of either of these elements necessarily subtracts 
from the power of the other, and creates an anta- 
gonism where peace, tranquillity, and equilibrium 
should reign. 

II. Nourishment and exercise, in proper quantities, 
of proper quality or kind, at proper times, are the 

conditions of bodily health. 

It is no part of our duty here to explain the signi- 
fication attachable to the word proper used in the 
enunciation of this law. We believe it is impossible 
to subject it to precise, dogmatic definition. Every 
constitution, most probably, differs in some less or 
greater accidental peculiarity, which must, in so far 
at least as that difference is concerned, modify the 
signification of proper as applied to each particular 
person. Alike to the parent, physician, and teacher— 
presuming each to be in all other respects qualified by 
acquired knowledge—we are compe lled to say ‘ Let 
thy discretion be thy tutor.” W ae this defini- 
tional difficulty, there can hardly be two opinions 
upon the verity of the law as given. Nourishment is 
needful to growth; growth is the condition of health; 
and exercise is that alone by which the nourishment 
appropriated becomes assimilated to the being by 
whom it is appropriated, made an integrant portion 
of that being, and rendered available for the purposes 
of growth. 

IIT. Healthy sensations are the results of bodily 
well-being, and sensations are the elementary condi- 
tions or primary occasioning canses of intellectual 
excitation. 

Every organised being is possessed of certain apti- 
tudes or tendencies, which determine the nature and 
amount of the nutriment necessary for the sustain- 
ment and development of its powers of living, as well 
as to indicate the purpose of its creation. These 


| instinets, impulses, tendencies, aptitudes—call them 


what you will—while essentially similar, in kind, in 
all the individuals of a civen sneries. mav he va- 
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riously proportioned, in degree, in each one of the | lights and colours in a kaleidoscope—obeying laws, 


members of that species. 


and essential qualities are the initial elements out of | 
which all specific activity is elaborated, while the | 


relative proportions of these with which each being is 


endowed form the elements out of which individual | 


character effloresces. Like all other organised beings, 
man's specific and individual character depends upon 
the kind and proportion of the impulses within him 
capable of excitement, and the manner and sequence 


in which these are excited in him ; but, unlike all other | 


organic creatures, he is, in his ultimate development, 
neither wholly nor chiefly under the conservatorship 
of such instincts. In the earlier stages of existence, 
instincts not only initiate but control all human 


thought and action ; and so long as man exists under | 


the special dominance of his instincts, he is uncul- 
tured or uneducated; but so soon as he is brought 
under any other intluence or influences, by whose 
power these impulses lose their primitive determining 
character and spontaneous appetency, education has 
begun. 

Our sensations are our early educators; if these 
affect us agreeably we strive to multiply and increase 
them ; if they influence us disagreeably we endeavour 
to diminish or avoid them; either way there is a 
conflict against obstacles—obstacles which oppose the 
attainment of pleasurable sensations or hinder us 
from avoiding unpleasant ones. This conflict between 
conscious being and unconscious nature is the only 
means by which the outlying field of knowledge and 


happiness can be subdued, and is the instrumentality | 


by which there is aroused within us 

The strong will and the endeayour 

That for ever 

Wrestles with the tide of Fate. 
It is only gradually, indeed, that this sense of perso- 
nality becomes developed and a severance is effected 
between the thinking being man and unconscious 
nature, that a protensive existence is conceived of as 
belonging to the universe, and an intensive notion of 
self is rendered possible. Nature becomes then the 


object of knowledge—man the subject of those im- | 


pressions which result in knowledge: hence healthy 
sensations are the occasioning causes of correct know- 
ledge. 

IV. The representative faculties are the second 
class of powers called into activity in the process of 
education. 

Sensations, as sensations, are only the constituent 
elements of thought. It is not until we can colligate 
sensations into ideas, having a unitive coherence and 
individuality—not until the faculty of Ideation has 
been educed, and the power of representing, in the 
mind, by the united agencies and energies of concep- 
tion, memory, and imagination, the objects of the 
outer world—that we can be truly said to think. All 
prior excitation has been feeling, this is thought. 
* Strange process,” by which sensation is ‘‘ converted 
into thought as the mulberry leaf is converted into 
satin |” 

It is well-known that every sensation to which the 
mind gives entrance traces, in some mysterious and 
inexplicable way, with less or more distinctness, its 
image on the mind. By gradual, subsequent retrac- 
ing there is realised in the mind a permauent idea— 
i. €. a mental image—the indistinct and evanescent 
sensation becomes a fixed mental fact; and whether 
the type is present or absent the antitype is ever after 
a possession of the intelligence. 

A greater degree of distinctness and a readier ac- 
quisition of these ideas is frequently possible by the | 
labour of attention, ¢. e. by the voluntary combina- 
tion of the activity of thought with the activity of | 
sensation. Represention is, 


in its earlier stages, | 
nothing more than the repetition of the same pro- | 
cess, apart from the external phenomena, as had | 
been frequently performed during its presence. The | 
primary processes, 7. e. those which result from sen- 
sation, are involuntary, the secondary are voluntary. 
Ideas, in this representational stage, are traced on the 
mind with all their special environments of time, 
place, and circumstance, and memory, merely pro- 
duces that which has been laid up in her treasuries 
but when representation takes a higher office, it ve- 
produces our ideas with differing environments, under 
changed circumstances, and fused and moulded by “‘the 
shaping spirit of imagination.” . 

The noblest exercise of the representative faculties 
is exhibited when the mind substitutes vocables as the 
signs of its ideas and thus produces oremploys language 
—impresses its own private mark upon each individual | 
thought—fashions the subtle and delicate air into | 
words, and gives them wings, as angels, of persuasion | 
and command—writes, in sympathetic ink, the know- 
ledge it acquires, and lo! whensoever an occasion 
calls, the hitherto unseen thoughts start into clear and | 
obvious visibility, and written characters become the | 
exponents of “ the thoughts and intents of the heart.” | 

V. The reasoning faculties are the third series of | 
powers called into activity in intellectual culture. 

When we possess the power of reproducing ideas we 
often find it requisite to join thought to thought, fact 
to fact, or fact to thought, that we may acquire greater 
power over their combinations and maturer views re- 
garding their relations and purposes. Previous to | 
that stage of mental development in which we employ | 


These original, primitive, | it is true, but all the while apparently enacting the 


most arbitrary changes. Of course as they thus com- 
bine, discombine, and recombine, many new and 
strange phenomena appear, although there is no real 
progress or increase of thought. 

This, however, is a grand preparative to progress 
and advancement. The mind perceives the vast 
powers it might wield, did it seize the reins from 
fancy’s wayward and fantastic grasp, and hand them 
over to steadier and more trusty reason. It perceives 
that it is not wholly under the dominion of the 
actual, and needs not to confine its ideal junctions 


and disjunctions to the order prevailing in the outer | 


world, It observes that it may abstract the whole of 
the circumstantialities with which an idea entered the 
mind environed, place that idea in a new frame- 


work of circumstantialities, and body forth a new | 


creation ; can cast aside whatsoever elements of 
thought would tend to disturb or complicate its pro- 
cesses ; can throw aside the concrete world and build 
a new universe with the abstractions it has gathered. 
During the operation of the former processes of mind 
the real sciences are possible; in the latter process the 
abstract sciences have their origin. The dmplicit 
laws which then regulated the concourse of notions 
have now become e.cplicit, and consciously developed. 


Comparisons may now be instituted between con- | 
ceptions, and complete thoughts—i.e., thoughts which | 


are reasoned and true—have become possible. <A per- 
fect sensation produces a clear idea; a clear idea 
educes in the representative sphere of thought a clear 
definition; and the comparison of two notions through 


the intermediatcy of a third, which is mutually corre- | 


lative, yields a clearly reasoned truth. 


It is not necessary that we should here develope the | 


laws of the logical faculty. It may suffice on the 
present occasion to assert that the four following laws 
preeminently govern the operation of every exertion 
of rightly-conducted thought, viz :— 
1. The law of observational activity, according to 
which the mind collects facts. 
2. The law of hypothesis, according to which it 
attempts to explain any number of collected facts. 
3. The law of induction, by which it compares any 
hypothetical explanation with the facts which are 
said to be explained by it, and notes the discor- 
dances or the coincidences which are exhibited. 
4. The law of theoretical survey, according to 
which the mind having attained a series of ex- 
plained truths arranges them in the mode best 
adapted to faciliate future study, thought, or 
discovery. 


When these, t'ic supreme conditions of the reasoning | 


powers, have been thoroughly obeyed, true knowledge 
is possible, and systematic education is advancing. 
Through these various processes all real know- 
ledge must go, and to these several laws all syste- 
matic thought must conform. When the reasoning 
faculties have been called into active exercise, the 
mind is then ready to begin its higher and nobler de- 
velopments, and becomes amenable to a new law, 
viz :— 

VI. The intuitional or self-inspective faculty is the 
fourth item in the series of mental development. 

The world by reason is made subject to man, 
and in the act of subjecting it a knowledge of 
the powers and forces which exist within him is 
gained. He perceives that his mastery over the 
universe depends on the right use of these powers; to 
use them aright their laws must be known ; and hence 
Metaphysic, Ethic, and Logic become matters of keen 
inquiry. What am/? What can I know? What 
ought \to do? What may I hope? are queries with- 
out an answer to which the soul cannot rest satisfied, 
and like the ark-dove is continually on the wing 
seeking a sure and permanent resting-place for the 
“sole of her foot.” But she will not always go 
abroad “ seeking rest and finding none.” Surely she 


|is yet, like her type, destined to return with “an 


olive-leaf plucked.” Such hopes, at least, the consti- 
tution of our nature compels us to entertain; and we 
have no right to stifle the speculations which arise 
regarding these topics, and to become, as too many 
do, as 

Mindless of our immortal powers, and their 

Immortal end, as is the pearl of its worth, 

The rose its scent, the wave its purity. 

It is true that man has here on earth an enigma- 
tical existence—one of strange contrasts and striking 
vicissitudes, 

Contending with low wants and lofty will. 
But this should only add piquancy and zest to in- 
quiry and investigation. 

The Cosmos without is beautiful and fair and sub- 
lime, well-ordered, and full of wondrous lore—is the 
mind its tenant less full of thought-worthy investi- 
gation? is the Cosmos within less full of valuable and 
much-to-be-desired knowledge ? 

These four stages of mental development are not 
synchronistic but successive—do not happen simul- 
taneously, but consecutively. They are, in other 
words, processes through which the mind must pass 
one after another, in so far as the object or objects of 
thought is or are at any given time concerned. In 
asserting the fact of the successive development of 
the faculties of the mind in the method and order 


words—not imitatively, but intellectually as represen- | just described, we do not mean that each one of these 





tatives of our ideas—our notions intermingle like the | stages must haye been completed prior to the com- 





mencement of the operations of the other. That de- 
pends on and results from the matter of thought, not 
from the manner. That depends on what we think 
about, not how we think about it or when. The 
manner in which the mind thinks is in all essential 
respects the same, whatever the matler of thought may 
be. We know and reason and theorize in precisely the 
! same way, in solving the problems with which the 
heavenly infinitudes are written, as in tracing the 
signification of the hieroglyphic inscriptions with 
which God himself has interleaved the rocky pages 
the geologist attemps to read. The matters are “wider 
| than the poles asunder,” while of the manners we 
may truly say “Each part may call the farthest, 
brother.” The simpler and easier phenomena are 
readily brought under the ken of our sensations, their 
frequency and sameness necessarily give our represen-~ 
tational faculties a ready means of completing their 
ideal sketches of them, the immediate effect they 
have upon our condition interests the reason and the 
feelings, and makes it advisable to settle our theory 
of their modes of activity at the earliest possible 
moment; but the more recondite and hidden phe- 
nomena, or those which press themselves less urgently 
upon our attention, as they make faint demands upon 
us, receive little attention till some unforeseen event 
invests them with a true and permanent importance. 
In other words, those qualities which impress our 
senses most keenly may be completely and intelligibly 
| theorised, prior to our having begun to be conscious of 
| the more abstract and unfamiliar objects or qualities 
around us. 

The law of evolution, of development of manifesta- 
tion, is, in our opinion, invariable; the times at which 
the various objects, qualities, relations, &c. are 
brought under the operation, of that law may be 
variable. Now the object of education is to bring 
all things as speedily under this law of evolution as 
possible; but it is obvious that the most essential 
element ina good education is so to train the mind 
that the law of evolution shall most readily, easily, 
and certainly operate upon any given series of phe- 
nomena, and so to increase and cultivate its love of 
activity and knowledge that it will go out in search 
of phenomena—strain itself to attain them—strive to 
acquire new fields of exertion, on which to expend 
the activities with which it is endowed. 

Education—true education—should be “ learning 
Jor life,” and “learning to live.” To live truly, means 
to make our souls worthy of the destiny for which 
Heaven designs it. That is the noble task which 
God has given the Educator—fo do and to teach. Let 
all such see to it that it is done, and done well. 
Rembering that nothing can be done well which is 
not done at once intelligently and enthusiastically 
from pure, generous, and lofty motives, may they 
strive to attain the spirit of their office, and wear the 
guerdon of noble work nobly performed. 

To aid in the accomplishment of this, let us now, 
from the axioms which have been mentioned, endea- 
vour to settle what may be fairly entitled an outline 
of the “ philosophy of education ;” for 





In this one thing all the discipline 
Of manners and of manhood is contained. 


Education is, as we have said, a training, a train- 
ing governed by one great purpose, that purpose to 
enable man to fulfil the innumerable duties of life— 
life in its widest sense—the whole circle of being of 
which this present existence is but an infinitesimal 
segment. Now human life, as we have previously 
remarked, is twofold. Man is the occupant of two 
worlds, even while he inhabits only this. In this 
one, in the majority of cases, the act alone is judged, 
and the motive is either seldom heeded, or, if heeded, 
misjudged. In that other world, the motive alone is the 
availing element, the mere act and its consequences 
mattering nought, provided always that it is the real 
educt of the motive which prompted its performance. 
Human power and human duty are correlatives ; so 
much of the one as we possess, so much of the other 
ought we to exert. Our capacity to achieve any 
height of being is the precise measure of the obliga- 
tions which are laid upon us. What we can we ought. 
Hence results the great and paramount, the sovereign 
and multi-potent law of human existence, which we 
may, perhaps, venture to translate into the following 
words, viz.: ‘‘ Man, while he retains, and is intended 
to retain, all cognate, individual, and specific charac- 
teristics, is created with a tendency to subdue and 
assimilate all outward things to himself, and to 
become in part subject and assimilated to them.” 
This tendency is the element in his nature which 
makes education possible. The activity of this im- 
pulse brings him into contact with objects, and occa- 
sions the manifestation, as well as affords opportuni- 
ties for the exercise, of his various faculties, This is 
the beginning of intellectual life, the laws for the 
development of which are, in our opinion, the true 
laws of education ; for, if education is a training for 
life, it must be a development of the powers of life. 
A few of the laws which should govern an education 
conducted in conformity with, and in obedience to, 
the general canons above mentioned, we shall attempt 
to specify, although it may be impossible in the space 
at our disposal to develope the principles on which 
their validity rests so minutely and clearly as we and 
you might wish. 


(79 be continued.) 
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EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT. 








ENGLISH EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE. 


CLASSICS. 


Plato, as read in English, by an Englishman, being 
an Address to some Friends. London: 
Chapman. 

THis is a small octavo pamphlet of forty-four 

pages; but, on more grounds than one, it has 

attached to it an interest beyond its size. ‘There 
is no preface or introduction, but the title-page 

and the first few sentences give explicitly or im- 


plicitly all the prefatory information we deside- | 


rate. The Address, the title-page tells us, is on 
Plato, “as read in English by an Englishman.” 
The author then is not a “Grecian.” He has 
studied Plato by means of Mr. Bohn’s translation. 
Here is the practical solution of an old contro- 
versy. It has been often debated whether a 
reader could really know and appreciate a classic 
author, by means of a translation in his own 
tongue. We venture to say that the author of 
this Address knows Plato and the Platonic phi- 
losophy better, is a more thorough Academic, is 
more thoroughly imbued with and impressed by 
the truths enforced by Socrates and re-enunciated 
and in detail illustrated by Plato, than ninety- 
nine hundredths of those who can read Plato in 
Greek. 

The series of translations from the classics, in 
which Mr. Bohn, among his many other schemes, 
has been for some time engaged, have, we fear, 
been used chiefly for a somewhat unworthy pur- 
pose—as keys. If you have to pass an examina- 
tion in classics, and are not very well up, there 


are two methods open to you; employ a grinder, | 


who will “coach” or “cram” you in the routine 
passages, from which he knows the examination 
paper will be composed; or use literal transla- 
tions. On many grounds the latter, we should 
think, is the plan preferred. 


than the cramming by a tutor. And again, a 
single lesson from an efficient tutor will cost 
more than one of Bohn’s thick and closely 
printed volumes. 
has ministered to this undesirable end is un- 
doubted. It was unavoidable. But such a result 
of the undertaking as this Address is much more 
satisfactory. The author has studied, thoroughly 
understands, and is imbued with, the philosophy 
of Plato—and all by means of the English transla- 
tion. 


The author describes his pamphlet as “ an | 


address to some friends.” Such a description is 
thoroughly appropriate. It is written 
easy, generally intelligible manner. 
philosophic terminology, no technical nomen- 
clature. The end is to express in English, in an 
easy, friendly way, the prominent and character- 
istic doctrines of the philosophy of Plato. 
study of Plato has been rendered easy to the 
author by means of an English translation. He 
renders it still easier to his readers, by simpli- 
fication, illustration, and exposition. 

Perhaps the address might have been as well 
headed by the name of Socrates as Plato. Plato 
wrote as the disciple of Socrates, and as the 
founder of a philosophy. He reported what 
Socrates taught his disciples, and, following up 


the path indicated by his master, he himself dog- | 


matised, and elaborated the method which he 
learnt from Socrates. 
disciple of Socrates than Plato the philosopher 
with distinctive dogmas, rather the Plato of the 
Phaedo than the Plato of the Republic, that is 
presented in this Address to the unclassical reader. 
There is nothing on the special Platonic philo- 


sophy; nothing, for example, on such of its cha- | 


racteristic dogmas as its doctrine of the exis- 


tence of abstract ideas; nothing on the goveixy | 
discourses 0 | 


and youveerinxn Of which Plato 
vigorously and sweetly. It is the Socratic method 
and teaching, not the Platonic philosophy, that 
isexpounded. Socrates was no dogmatist. He 
laid down few positive principles. And he was 
right. The fabric of philosophy was too recently 
commenced— the proper objects of philosophy, 
the proper method of pursuing these objects, had 
been too recently ascertained—the proper degree 
of importance to be attached respectively to ex- 
ternal observation and physics on the one hand, 
and to reflection and psychology on the other, 
too recently fixed—to justify any approach to 


q, 


dogmatism, to warrant anything beyond what 








John | 


the The cramming from | 
a key will in many respects be more effectual | 


That the “Classical Series” | 


in an | 
There is no | 


The | 


Now it is rather Plato the | 


| Socrates ventured upon. To implant in the 
| minds of his disciples a keen, philosophic curi- 


! 


osity—to instil, and that more by implication than | 


explicitly, a proper consideration of the reality 


hand, an humble appreciation of the comparative 
incompetency of man’s faculties successfully and 
with certainty to ascertain the truth—to teach 
the danger of studying man as a recluse and in 
retirement, but the necessity for the philosopher 
to mix in the streets and market-places, to study 


| public, social, and political life, and thence to 
| draw the appropriate deductions of philosophy 

and ethics—these were the ends which Socrates 
| held up to himself in his oral teachings. In 


| Man in action, and under all the conditions of 


and immutability of truth, but, on the other | 


He never gets out of Athens. ‘This way, that way 
he turns; never in a hurry, never impatient. 

Another head under the Human Interest is, 
“Here we have a common experience.” 

With all that is different, these ancient men are 
very like ourselves, and these old times very like our 
own. If a man wishes to escape from the actual 
present, and to amuse himself with some objects of 


| purely antiquarian interest—of all writers in the 
| world let him avoid Plato. 


| every case a philosopher who discovers new | 
| truths, and propounds new views, is more or less | T a 
| highest objects are yet the objects of the purest 


| dependent upon his disciples for having his opi- 
| nions promulgated, illustrated, and supplemented. 
The foundation of a school is but half attained, 
| when its founder has ceased to teach. If this be 
| 
} 
| 
} 
| 
| 


admitted in the case of positive, systematic phi- | 


losophers such as Aristotle, Descartes, and Locke, 
who leave behind them in 
rised works full expositions of their peculiar 


ately listened to their prelections when living, 
how much more will it be true of such a teacher 
as Socrates, whose philosophy and tenets were 
immature, unsystematised, and unprepared for 
the public view—whose teachings were seeds haz- 
ardously sown in a soil half-cultivated and liable 
| to many counter and adverse influences, apt on 

the one hand, when the care of the agriculturist 
{ was removed, to return to its original sterility and 
barrenness, on the other to use the very energy 
and implanted force which it had received from 





gaudy but profitless weeds. What are the obli- 

gations of Socrates to such a pupil as Plato, who, 
| in almost all his works, has introduced his master 
as a speaker, thus giving permanence and pre- 
servation to his oral and otherwise unpreserved 
teachings. It is chiefly Plato in this compara- 
tively humble 
author of this Address expounds and interprets. 
His object is strictly practical. His first 
tence is:— 


Iam to make an effort to interpret and understand 
the philosophy of Plato, to the extent that I may be 
qualified by the reading of his translated works, and 
the best application I have been able to make of that 


and to expound. 


distinct subjects. The first part is esthetical ; 
Plato is looked upon as a writer or literary artist, 
or rather as a man with sympathies and feelings. 
The second is critical; Plato is treated as a phi- 
losopher, a dogmatiser, the responsible enun- 
ciator of certain doctrines, but of doctrines 
not in the ordinary special seuse of the word. 
Plato is referred to as he who by reflection and 
psychological research has revealed to his fellow- 





ness—truths wide as humanity, but discovered 
| only by the sincere and the reflective. 


true which any man could not equally make good, 
and which might not become as true to him as to 
| Plato. 


| the writings of Plato is, “ Here we have a real 
person.” 

It is no marvel that so full an ac of man in 
general should contain so complete a description of 
Socrates in particular. The conversation 
always rises to what is truly divine, but it begins in 
what is very human; and the more divinely the 
argument rises, the more sure we become of its hu- 
man basis. If we would think of Socrates 
as Plato presents him, we must think of him broadly. 
There is nothing narrow in his make. 
humour, such spiritual intelligence, such kind-like 


ount 


thing human opens to it. . The true part 
of men’s nature is the place Socrates wants to go to. 
| Hebeginsthe journey every morning, and never wearies 
| of his travels. The turnings of his path are endless, 





their written autho- | 


doctrines and systems, and are so far independent | 
of the further efforts of those who have immedi- 


Under the Philosophy of the Writings of Plato, 
the first head is its “ First Principles.” 

Plato begins his investigations into truth by taking 
himself for granted, and that that certainly exists 
which he can truly see. He does not prove his in- 
ward sense, but applies it; and the pith of the argu- 
ment is, if the sense be here, the object is there. 

To Plato the spiritual world is a real place, and its 


sense. The “other world” does not consist in fanciful 
imagery of this, real only to the fancy which makes 
it, but presents itself as the surest object to the 
clearest eye. . . . Some books are greatly 
cumbered with foot-notes, indicating the authorities 
appealed to. Plato does not need these; for if au- 
thorities were so given, we should find, at the foot of 
every page, ‘‘ Yourself,” ‘‘ yourself!” 

The Method of the Philosophy of Socrates, as 
applied in Plato, is simply this: 

To make a man expose to himself what is true 
and false in reasoning; first, by discovering the 
necessary limits to his knowledge. Socrates was 
accustomed to say that he knew nothing; and that 
other men who had the character of being wise, he 


| found upon inquiry, knew nothing either; and he 


was wiser than they only in this, that he knew he 
knew nothing. What Socrates means by this is that 
no man can be more than humanly wise; the first 
principles he reasons and acts upon must be taken 


| for granted, and human wisdom has reached its 


external culture, to bring forth in luxuriance | 


but important aspect that the | 


sen- | 


self which it is the object of these works to address | 


In succession are treated the Human Interest | 
and the Philosophy of the writings of Plato—two | 


men the common secrets of their own conscious- | 


I have found far more truth in Plato than I shall | 
be able to speak of now, or may ever have power to | 
tell; yet I have seen nothing here to be great and | 


farthest point when it gets to say,—‘‘ J do not know ; 
God knows.” In the child’s story of Beauty and the 
Beast, the Beast says to Beauty, ‘“ Do you not think 
me very ugly?” “ Why, yes,” said she, “ for I can- 
not tell a story.” ‘You are right,” replied the 
Beast, ‘and besides being ugly I am also very 
stupid: I know well enough that I am but a beast.” 
“T should think you cannot be very stupid,” said 
Beauty, “if you yourself know this.” Now I think 
that little Beauty must have been a very sensible 
young lady, and her argument is worthy of Socrates: 
suppose that a beast could know that it was only a 
beast, in the mere knowledge that it was but a beast 
it would become more; as we know that the friend 
of little Beauty very happily (and, as I think, most 
logically) turned out to be a handsome gentleman 
and a prince. You may smile, perhaps, at this simile; 
but I really think it may give a very vivid idea how 
knowledge of his ignorance makes man wise. 


The last head under the Philosophy, is, “Its 
Results.” “It discovers to man the worth of him- 
self, the dignity of his true relations, the com- 


| monness of his relations.” 


It recognises the common nature in the lowly con- 
dition, and shows, in Socrates, how aman may be 
very poor and very great. Truth is so kind, that we 
are never fully satisfied with our faith till we find 
some one else with whom we can establish it. It is 
only the deepest faith which can go down to the 
lowest man; and if Christianity gives him a truer 
touch, it is just because the truth of Christianity is 
deeper than Plato’s. 

The other Results are,—* It discovers the im- 
mutability of spiritual laws;” “It enkindles 
immortal hopes ;” and, lastly, “It leaves mau 
open to divine impulse.” 

This system is not only really, but avowedly im- 
perfect. It does not profess to be a divine revelation, 


| but a human inquiry. 


The first head, under The Human Interest of 


The writer of this address performs his work 
conamore. He is himself a thorough Platonist, 
thoroughly imbued with the Platonic spirit. But 
such has been pre-eminently the case with the 
disciples of Plato in all ages. No teacher has 
ever so thoroughly imbued his pupils with his 
own spirit, or guided so completely their minds 
into his own modes of thought and speculation. 
The Germans have said, and Coleridge has made 


| the English familiar with the saying, that every 


Such hearty | 


: - | for themselves. 
constancy, opens to everything human ; and every- | 


man is either a Plato or an Aristotle. Most 
students of philosophy have made the discovery 
When we say that every man 
who works in the fields of speculation and 
research is either a Plato or an Aristotle, we look 
away from the positive teachings and philosophies 
* these their minds in their 


eqecs, we view 


liv 











oa : A ! 
idiosyncracies, peculiar powers and talents, as the 


types and representatives of two opposite kinds 
of mind—the intuitional, poetic, contemplative, 
transcendental mind, and the methodising, in- 
ductive, logical mind. 
only mind which has produced a national and 
world-known literature, which has any right to 
be denominated original ; the causes and ex- 
planations of all the conditions and peculiarities 
of which are to be found in the peculiar cireum- 
stances of the people to whom it belongs. 
Athenian mind was truly, as the Athenians 
boasted, Autochthon. The Greeks, therefore, to 
borrow a metaphor from Plato’s philosophy, may 


be considered as the unconditioned, self-existing | 


ideas or ideals, of which our modern minds, 
modified and impressed as they are by so many 
heterogeneous and adventitious circumstances, 


are the mere concrete and individual examples. | 


We are at once Greek and Gothic, classic and 
romantic, esthetic and practical. 
lisation and culture is a patchwork, to which 
everv civilisation has contributed its part. Laying 
aside the hazy legend of Eastern origin, and the 
borrowing of such slender elements of civilisa- 
tion and literature as the Phenician alphabet, 
the Greek mind was self-developed. We are jus- 
tified then in selecting two Greek minds, and 
these perhaps the two greatest philosophic minds 


which the world has possessed, as the types of | 
two opposite classes of mental conformation. No | 
human mind has made a figure in the field 


of speculation but may be referred to, but 


must 


ties of the thinking man. The fact 
the Middle-age controversies between Realists 
and Nominalists, between Scotists and Thomists, 


were but reproductions of the controversies | 


agitated in the works of Plato and Aristotle, is 
but a type indicative of the general fact, that the 
whole philosophic world since the days of 
Aristotle and Plato has been divided into two 
classes, of which they are the coryphzi and 
leaders; intuitionalists and lovers of speculation 


on the one hand—empiricists (we use the word in | 
its Greek and not in its modern sense), natural- | 
In | 


istic, inductive philosophers on the other. 
fact, for the last two thousand years Plato and 
Aristotle may either be said to have reproduced 
themselves in each age; or, if the age has been 


philosophically one-sided, it has been, in pro- | 


portion to its philosophic one-sidedness, Platonist 
or Aristotelian. Passing over the early centuries, 


the leaders from generation to generation in | 


Middle-age philosophic controversies were but 
the Platos and Aristotles of their times. In 
England, Hobbes and Cudworth, Locke and 


Shaftesbury, Reid and Hutcheson, Bentham and | 


Thomas Brown, we might almost say Stuart 
Mill and Carlyle, have been the successive 
Aristotles and Platos. Comte and Fichte, Sir 
William Hamilton and Cousin, represent the dis- 
tinction; the former pair, however, as much more 


decided opposites, diametrically extreme poles, | 
Even in other fields, a similar | 


than the latter. 
broad, essential, and permanent distinction exists. 
The distinction in poetry between the objective 
and subjective schools; in art between realistic 
and idealistic painters, between the paesanti and 
Jiguristi of the Italians, or, as we express it, be- 
tween /andscape and historical painters, the con- 
trast between Scott and Dante, between Crabbe 
and Wordsworth, between Salvator and Teniers, 


between Wilkie and Haydon, between Gains- | 


The Greek mind is the | 


The | 


Modern civi- | 


be referred to, one of these two classes. | 
For Plato and Aristotle exhaust all the facul- | 
that | 


borough and Turner—might we not almost say, | 


between Leech and Doyle?—is in esthetics the 
analogue of the contrast in philosophy expressed 
by Aristotle and Plato. 

Twice at least since Plato’s immediate school, 
has the Platonic philosophy with great promi- 
nence revived. Both times has the revived 
Platonism been intimately, almost integrally, con- 
nected with the doctrines of Christianity. The 
first revival was the greatest and most world- 
known —in the schools of Alexandria—in the form 
of Eclecticism or Nea-Platonism; in which, as 


the Aisthesis of the Greek met and coalesced | 


with the poetic speculation of the Eastern, so 
did the intuitional groping of the Philosopher 
meet and welcome the revealed precepts of the 
Apostle. In the Nea-Platonism of Egypt, 
Christianity supplemented, met the wants of. 
and was in a sense grafted upon, Platonism. 

Platonism had a revival, but short and me- 
teoric, in Italy, after the reformation, more espe- 
cially at the Medicean court. 

The other great revival of Platonism to which 
we refer was in England. In this case Pla 
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tonism came posterior to Christianity, and con- 
sequently only superadded a certain modal 
aspect and form. This comparatively recent re- 
| vival of the Platonic mode of philosophising was 
especially fostered by the University of Cam- 
bridge, Oxford pertinaciously retaining its Aris- 
totelianism, till it was forced to give it up asa 
flagrant anachronism. Sir John Davis, Attorney- 
General for Ireland in the reign of Elizabeth, 
one of our finest philosophic poets, was among 
the first of this school. Cudworth, Henry More, 
and in some measure the long list of “ meta- 
physical poets,” criticised in detail by Johnson 
in his life of Dr. Donne, were also of the school. 
This Address we consider a humble, but prac- 
tically useful contribution to the same great 
but generally neglected branch of our literature, 
| and a joyful indication that the truths of the 
Phaedo and Theatetus are now, by means of 


translations, germinating in the minds of un- | 
and | 


classic and hitherto excluded readers 


thinkers. 





EDUCATIONAL SCIENCE. 


Exposition of the Grammatical Structure of the | 


English Language. Being an Attempt to furnish 
an Improved Method of Teaching Grammar 
(abridged by the Author). For the use of Schools. 


Marshall, and Co. 1854. 
Proressor Mutiican wishes to lay claim to 
one startling discovery even in his journey along 
such an 630s sseirgixros aS that of grammar. 
He endeavoured to systematise grammatical 
teaching on the basis of old forms.; but was foiled 
at every turn by some cloaked antagonist of a 
radical error, and was well-nigh giving way to 
despair. He sat down to ponder on his defeat, 
| and while he mused the fire kindled, the light 
broke out, and, like another Ajax praying only 


that he might see his enemy, he spied the lurking | 


inconsistency,—he came again, and saw, and 
overcame. As the point in question is a funda- 


capitulation in his own words. 
substantive verb to be, he discovers that gram- 
marians and logicians, from Aristotle downwards, 
have been labouring under an infatuate misap- 
prehension in supposing that it ever expresses 
the simple copula of a proposition, and that, 
neither in English nor in any other tongue, can 
the copula be assigned to any single word. 

The verb 1s, in our opinion (an opinion not rashly 
formed), expresses a predicate, or partial predicate 
(namely BEING), and indicates a copula, like all other 


ve rbs. 
assert action (we mean action in the most enlarged 
| sense); this is to assert being or existence, which, it 
must be acknowledged, is a very peculiar conception, 
and which has intimate relation with the subject- 
matter of our other conceptions. Were we to attempt 
to explain the conception of being or entity, and its 
relation with other conceptions, we might, like many 
who have gone before us, readily involve ourselves in 
a maze of metaphysical subtleties. Happily, this 
| task does not lie in our way.* 


Now, the substantive verb in the form 1s, | 


1s Not, we hold still to be the pure copula, which 
performs, expressed or understood, the assertive 
function in every proposition. Before we can 
assert anything, or ascribe any possible attribute 
| to the subject of a proposition, it must first be re- 
| ferred to the genus existence. The verb which ex- 
presses this, whether apparent or latent, must, 
therefore, be essential to every assertion ; and, 
as the predicated quality (except where existence 
only is predicated) can always be separated, not 
only in thought but in language, the word or 
notion which unites it to the subject must be 
regarded as the only third part necessary to the 
proposition, 7. e. the copula. “In this proposi- 
tion,” says Mr. Mulligan, “ The steward is faith- 
ful”—what we assert of the steward is the 
predicate BEING, modified or completed by the 
word fuithful.” But, according to this theory, 


* We would make further use of this passage to point out 
what we consider a clumsy and laborious error in Mr. Mulli- 
gan’s attempt to render his book useful to schoo's. Through- 
out the volume every page 
questions to be put by the teacher, made up by simply 
turning each paragraph and sentence, as it were, inside ont. 
We are far from condemning an excellent facility when 
wisely employed; but the reader will judge whether the 
provocativeness of the following queries on the above pas- 
sage shares the delicate obstetrics of the Socratical method: 
Q. “ What is said of explaining the conception of being ?” 
A, (presumed.) “* Were we to exp'ain the conception of being, 
and its relation with other conceptions, we might readily 
involve ourselves in a maze of metaphysical subtleties.” 
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rey presumed.) * Hapt 


‘ian anything to do with this task ?’ 
this task does not lie in his way.” 








By Joun Motiican, A.M. London: Simpkin, | 


mental one, we will let him give the terms of | 
Speaking of the | 


Other verbs are nearly all used to | 


is loaded with a dead weight of | 


there would be but one predicate in all proposi- 
tions—the predicate of being or not being ; and all 
variety of meaning would have to be reduced to 
a mere modification of the universal genus of 
existence. We leave it to the intelligent teacher 
to determine whether it is simpler and more 
logical to treat this-ever-changing element as a 
principal or a subordinate part of a proposition, 
and the unvarying substantive verb as the 
simple copula of assertion or a universal predi- 
cate; we leave him to determine whether our 
author’s result has been ex fumo dare lucem, or to 
surround himself and his pupils with the fumum 
ex fulgore. The perplexities which drove Mr. 
| Mulligan to this Gordian solution we can easily 
| see to be the class of propositions in which the 
| verb to be is both predicate and copula—as, for 
instance, “The grass of the field, which to-day 
|is;” and the use of words, such as “ grows,” 
“becomes,” in an idiomatical transition to the 
simply copulative function of the substantive 
| verb, but which have not yet reached it, like the 
Greek forms of tau, yiyvera:, vrdpxe. But, 
| to regard these as exceptional cases, seems to us 
| a much more teachable way of meeting the diffi- 
| culty. 

A new-fledged author gave his book one day 
| to Lessing, and implored his candid judgment. 
The Critic-malgré-lui perused the volume, and 
| asked its writer to tea, with the startling paren- 
thesis “Es ist Neues und Wahres in diesem 
Buch!” The tea amenities over, and the oracle 
grew more explicit: “I said there was in your 
volume both the True and the New; but the 
new is not true, and the true is not new!” 
| There is fortunately not much further attempt 
at novelty in Mr. Mulligan’s treatise; and for the 
rest, although old, it has been enhanced with 
that air of novelty which speaks for what is most 
useful in such a book—it has been conscientiously 
digested and carefully re-arranged. In its method 
we must rank the volume before us higher than 
any work yet issued on this important subject 
for the use of schools; but this praise will be 
largely qualified by the reader when he remeni- 
bers the unmethodical character of the manuals 
it is designed to supersede, It opens appro- 
priately with the analysis of propositions, 
logical and grammatical ; and, after devoting a 
large share of attention to the noun and the 
verb, proceeds to treat carefully of the modifying 
adjuncts of these. The concluding chapters on 
| prosody and punctuation we regard as not the 
| least valuable of the whole. 

While we are glad, however, to recognise these 
important merits in an attempt to foster a better 
study of our English tongue, we should not be 
| discharging our trust, as jealous guardians of the 
| educational field, if we permitted instructors to 
| suppose that this volume is a desirable classbook 
|in ordinary schools. It has been compiled, or 
| rather reduced, from the author’s larger volume 
|on the same subject; it has been taken like a 
| cast in petto froma system of more scientific 
| majesty in proportions ; and, like a cast, has 
| clinging, foreign, unpolished fragments about it 
| from its original, which must form insolent ob- 
| structions in the way. of regular class-reading. 
| Mr. Mulligan’s manner of exposition, moreover, 
|is far from happy ; his style is not simple and 
| lucid—indeed, his own sentences would be some- 
| times valuable problems in analysis; he repeats 
often, and as often liquidates arrears of omission 
in copious notes and references; he presupposes 
at one time too high, at another too low, a 
capacity in those for whom he writes; and lastly, 
he is no mean proficient in that modern art 
of attaining novelty in schoolbooks—the art of 
making the simplest things inextricably difficult 
by the gratuitous attempt to make them simpler 
still. 
| After these deductions, the author of this 
| manual has a claim to our most cordial gratitude 
| for having directed attention to an important 
| desideratum in our school-literature—a desidera- 
| tum which forces on our attention a grand defect 





— | in the prevalent educational systems to which 


| that literature necessarily corresponds. Mr. Mul- 
| ligan has rendered no trivial service to the cause 
| of good instruction, if the title of his book and 
| his endeavour after a philosophical method, has 
| caused the English schoolmaster to reflect whether, 
| among all his legion “branches of a liberal edu- 
| cation,” he has ever introduced a systematic 
| study of the “structure of the English Language” 
| —has ever taught his boys the full use and beauty 
of their great mother tongue? Ata time when 

the merits of every other clement that can pos- 


| sibly enter into a school curriculum are warmly 
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on the edu- 
cational influences of music and drawing; and 
when noblemen unscale the public eye to see the 
value of teaching common things; this great 


sanvassed; when we have treatises 


| worn his own language to rags, and pate ched it up 


national interest seems to be forgotten, and the | 


commonest and needfullest of all things—the 
language by which we speak and live, and give 
and receive all that is useful and true 
—remains untaught. The highest success in our 
schools for the lower classes does not give the future 
member of the Mechanics’ 
read an ordinary newspaper paragraph with the 
understanding. It 
the middle-class who are able to write a concise 
or graceful letter. 
ground of the Universities, we shall 
in vain for a professor of Anglo-Saxon, and be 
surprised to find that our destined senators and 
divines can, like Horace’s Lucilius, make two 
hundred bad Latin verses standing on one leg, 


but have no ear for the majestic numbers of a | 


Milton, or the masculine eloquence of a Burke. 
It is certainly strange that, while every 
branch of knowlege is specially and laboriously 
inculcated, this, to Englishmen the most im- 
portant of all secular knowledge, should be left 
to accident and error, and have to be gathered 
up piece by piece, through difficulty and humi- 
liation, on a man’s journey through life. But it 
is not difficult to discern the cause. So long as 
the classical languages engross the attention of 
our schools and colleges, as the exclusive media 
of that invaluable mental discipline whieh the 
scientific study of the laws and forms of any 
language affords in greater or less degree—so 
long will the superficial knowledge of English, 
collaterally gained in the process, have to pass 
for a more careful and enlarged acquaintance 
with its structure and principles. And further, 
so long as this neglect continues in the schools 
we have mentioned, the popular schoolmaster 
(deprived, too, of the substitute of classical 
training) will see no example to imitate, and 
have no judicious helps, in the way of 
good manuals, to urge him on. Men are 
daily becoming more enlightened on the 
use and abuse of the classics; and when these 
have their proper place in our systems of instruc- 
tion, the long-neglected claims of our own lan- 
guage and literature will be more adequately 
accorded. It will then be seen that the process 
of acquiring a mastery over the forms and rich 
vocabulary of English will supply no mean in- 
tellectual discipline, at the same time that it stores 
the student’s mind, and gives a valuable key to 
useful influence and refined pleasures. Classical 
training is never complete enough in our ordinary 
schools, and in but rare instances in our univer- 
sities, to give those rich effects of a vigorous 
thought and a cultivated taste so largely de- 
manded for it by its advocates. And while 
everything is recklessly sacrificed to the attain- 
ment of the end, the end is not gained. The 
time is too short, the study is too foreign, the 
methods too mechanical ; and the abortive expe- 
riment only teave as its traces wearied wits, and 
dog’s-eared books, and the ingenious hacking of 
yaluable school-furniture. M: iy parents are 
wise enough to see that a logical study of French 
or German does as much to the mental up- 
building of an average intellect as the much- 
yaunted mental discipline, Greek and Latin ; 
and that after the time spent in these their sons 
have a real access to the literature of another 
country, and a real help to mercantile or literary 
success. A knowledge of these languages is, 
doubtless, a graceful and a useful acquisition ; but 
why should a boy be dragged through the grammar 
and writings of another country before he has made 
sweet acquaintance with those of his own. There 
is one sad reflection, that this wanton disregard 
of so essential a branch of English culture, and 
this very substitution of modern languages in 
the place, which should of right first belong to 
our own, is slowly but surely tending to render 
the language of Milton and Shaks spere and Dryden 
less worth ‘the studying. It cannot have ese nat ‘d 
the notice of the thoughtful that we are daily 
losing somewhat of the “simple vigour oud purity 
of our homespun Saxon speech, and tricking out 
our fancies with gratuitous neologisms, or, 


and beautiful | 


Institute the power to | 
is but a small minority of | 


And, if we take the higher | 
look | 


with scraps and ends of foreign. He clieves 
this raggedness of his discourse a great demon- 
stration of the improvement of his knowledge, 
as inns-of-court men intimate their proficiency in 
the law by the tatters of their gowns.” 

EMILE. 


Systematic Course of 


The Science of Arithmetic: a 
with 


Numerical Reasoning and Computation, 


very numerous — By James Corn- 
WELL, Ph.D., and Josava G. Fivcn, M.A 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 


Tuts is an attempt to develope the truths of 


arithmetic in a strictly logical manner. The 
| authors say, in the preface’ to the book, that it 
“differs from others bearing a similar title in 
| several particulars,” among which are named the 
| two following: “1.. The investigation of th 
principle on which a rule of arithmetic depends 
| always precedes the statement of the rule itself. 


other | 





\ 


what is worse, with meretricious foreign gewgaws. | 


By the habit of shuffling the native meaning on 
to the inadequate shoulders of a Parisian phrase, 
we are gradually drifting from the “well of English 
undefil’d,” such as we find it in our translation 


of the Bible; and there are few writers at the 


present day of the second rank, of whom we 
may not say, as of Butler’s tr He hath 


aveller . 


| 


2. Every process employed in the 
questions is referred to some ral law or 
truth in the theory of numbers.” No one will 
dispute the excellence of the method here indi- 
cated ; but it is by no means new. In the ad- 
mirable works of De Morgan and Bourdon, 
especially, the subject is carefully reasoned out, 
though certainly not with the formality displayed 


vene 


by the book before us. It is only when taught 
in this way “that arithmetic can become an 
efficient instrument for disciplining the judg- 


ment and improving the mental powers.” So far, 
then, this work meets with our warm approval ; 
but we fear that the ania, in their endeavours 
to give it a scientific aspect, have made it 
fit than it might have bee n : for the 
elementary instruction. There is all through too 
formidable an array of symbols, and too great an 


less 


air of preparation in proceeding t » the proots. The 
introduction of general symbols at the time and 
to the extent here done is not advisal le. The 
use of these requires a power of abstraction 
which they have not acquired for whom treatises 
of arithmetic are generally intended. The 
general properties of numbers, which are given 





from the first, are frequently out of place. 
Many of them are not worth stating at all. The 
profitable use of this book, therefore, will require 


considerable discretion and ability on thi 
the teacher ; but in the hands of on 
these, we think it will prove very servi . 
We will take this opportunity of making a few 
remarks on arithmetical teaching. The plan 
followed may be something like the folk 
Let the children be first exercised 


part of 





wing : 


solution of 


purposes of 


possessing 


mentally for | 


some time in the four fundamental rules with simple | 


concrete numbers; notions of number being thus 
gradually acquired, the symbols for the first nine 
numbers may be taught; after clear ideas of 
abstract numbers have been acquired simple | 
calculations with these, counting by tens may be 
proceeded with, and the nature of local value and 
the use of the cypher taught; afterwards, count- 
ing by hundreds, thousands, &c., simple sums in 


addition, subtraction, &e. being 

stage, to strengthen the ideas acquired. TI 

notation of higher numbers than thousands need 

not be taught until after simple division (of 

money as well as of abstract numbers) is learnt. 
We have seen children very much amused with 

the following way of teaching the decimal scale, 


at the same time that they rapidly acquired clear | ”¢ 


notions of counting by tens. <A child is taken 
trom the class, who stands before it and holds up 
a finger for every object in the room to which 
the master points (the intention being to count 
the number of objects in the room); when the 
eleventh object is reached, the boy call 








ly 
on tne 


given at each | 


master to stop—he has not eleven fingers. It is | 


hgear- 
shall stand ont 


then determined that another boy 
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to hold up a finger whenever the first is ready 
to begin again. This process may carried to 
| any length. At the end, columns are ruled, and 
| the number of fingers each child has up regis- | 
tered in order. It is then shown how the columns 
may be dispensed with. The necessity 

cypher will appear when the lines are removed, 
in cases where there are none of any kind of 
unit. By such methods the children are led 
naturally to the decimal scale—th as it were, | 
discover it for themselves. It is very important 

| to teach numeration thoroughly ; for the pro- 
cesses in-addition, subtraction, multiplication, 
division, and the rules relating to decimals, are 

, 


directly founded on its principles. The 


introduction oi a decimal coinage gives additi¢ nal 
; st 1 


propos a 
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In entering on any new rule, a question should 


first be proposed, by means of which the requi- 
site definitions may be brought in. If a new 
symbol of operation is necessary, this should 


next be explained; then, the principles employed 
in establishing the rule should be illustrated by 
a sufficient number of examples—these illustra- 
tions always precediny the formal statement of the 
principle, which must be inferred from them. 
After this, many examples of the kind required, 
from the simplest to the most complex, must be 
done by the help of the principles previously 
elucidated ; and, lastly, the pupils should be 
guided by varied forms of interrogation in deriv- 
ing the rules for themselves by an induction from 
those examples. In thus attending to principles, 
so as to develope the faculties of abstraction, 


attention, and strict reasoning, the teacher must 
take care to exercise his pupils sufficiently to 
render easy the applic ation of those principles 
It would be a great fault to enter so minutely 


on processes of demonstration as to neglect 
practice in a subject which bears so intimately 
on the concerns of every-day life as arithmetic. 
Facility, correctness, and neatness in working 
should then be looked after. All such words as 
1ddition, sum, excess, pr luct, interest, rate 
should be carefully explained, as it c 
much to clearness of thinking when a habit is 
acquired of requiring and giving correct defini 


ee bey 


ynduces 


tions. 
To illustrate the method here described, 
will explain in full the rule of subtraction. 


120 boys in the school, 17 have 


There were 
gone away, how many are there left? This num- 
ber, whatever it may be, is called the remainder; 


in finding it we are said to subtract, that is, take 
1y 17 from 120; and the process is called suB- 
TRACTION. 

SuprRActioN, then, is an operation by which 
we take the less of two numbers from the g reater; 
the result of this operation is called the remainder 
It ig plain that the remainder expresses by how 
much the greater of the two numbers excec ds the 


less, that is, what must be added to the less to 
give the greater. Thus, when we say that if 3 
be taken ay 8 the remainder is 5, we mean also 
that 5 must be added to 3 to produce 8, or that 
8 exceeds 3 by Le For this reason the re tinder 
is also called the differ ce 3 thus, the diffi ence of 
8 and 3 is five 

To indicate subtraction the sign — (minus) 1s 
placed between the two given numbe rhus 
if we wish to y that 3 taken from 8 leaves 5 

e write 8—3=5, which is read 8 minus 3 equals 5. 

Sin ind 3 are 9, 9—6=—3, 9—3=6; again, 
since 7 and 9 are 16, 16—7=9, 16—9=7, ec. 
An ability to perform subtractions like these, 
which only require a knowledge of the sum of 
any two numbers each less than 9, will enable 


yne to find the difference of any two numbers 
whatever. The pupil, therefore, must not proceed 
till he can answer promptly such ques- 
tions as—What is the difference of 13 and 7! 
What must be added to 5 to give 9? 
If 2 be taken from 6 the remainder is 4; add 
each, then 4; add 5 to each, then 
11—7=4; and soon, the differ¢ nce always b eing 4. 
In the same way, 6—4=2, add 10 to each, 16— 
14=2, and so on, the difference always remaining 
the same, because what we add to one is compen- 
sated by an equal addition to the or r. Hence: 
Tf two n uly cred eur dt erence 
mains un ultered. P 
If we take 4 away and then 2, upon the whole 
we take 6 away; thus 9—4=09, 
9—6 In the same way, to subtract 16 we 
may first subtract 6 and then 10; to subtract 


1 
rurtuer 
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5 to §9—j= 


nbers be e4 


5—2=3, and 
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WwW un only perform subtraction upon things 
of like kind: thus, 6 boys—2 boys=4 boys, 6 
units—2 units=4 units, 6 tens—2 tens—4+ tens; 
but the difference between 6 boys and 2 girls is 
‘ither 4 boys nor 4 girls, between 6 tens and 2 
units is neither 4 tens nor 4 units. 

Let it be required t take 2 irot 7 y 
we have seen (Principle 2) that, instead of taking 
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away 342 at once, we may first take away 300, 
then 40, then 2; hence 574—342=5 hundreds+7 
tens + 4 units — 3 hundreds—4 tens — 2 units = 
5 hundreds — 3 hundreds + 7 tens—4 tens + 4 


units — 2 units (Principle 3) = 2 hundreds + | 


3 tens + 2 units = 232. Here we have taken the 
units, the tens, and the hundreds of the less 
number, from the units, the tens, and the hun- 


dreds, respectively, of the greater, the sum of 


the three remainders thus obtained forming the 
difference between the two given numbers. 
Next, let us take 685 from 942. 
instead of subtracting the whole of 685 at once, 
we take away 600, 80, and 5, separately; there- 
fore, 942 — 685 = 9 hundreds +-4 tens+2 units— 
6 hundreds — 8 tens — 5 units=9 hundreds— 6 
hundreds + 4 tens — 8 tens + 2 units—5 units, 
so that we may write the numbers in this way: 
9 hundreds 4 tens 2 units, 
6 hundreds 8 tens 5 units, 
and find the separate remainders as before. 
here we encounter a difficulty which did not pre- 
sent itself in the first example. Although 942 is 
greater than 685, so that we can take the latter 


from the former, yet the units and tens in 685 | 


are respectively greater than those in 942, so that 
the separate subtractions on these cannot be per- 
formed. To obviate this, add 10 units to the 
upper number, increasing the 2 units to 12 units, 
and to compensate for this (Principle 1), add 1 
ten, which is the same thing as 10 units, to the 
lower number, changing the 8 teus into 9 tens; 
also, add 10 tens to the upper number, so that the 
4 tens become 14 tens, and to compensate for 
this, 1 hundred, which is the same thing as 10 
tens, to the lower number, increasing the 6 hun- 
dreds to 7 hundreds. We have now, for the 
tirst number, 9 hundreds 14 tens 12 units, 
and for the second, 7 hundreds 9 tens 5 units. 
Now, these two numbers have been formed by 
equally increasing the two given numbers, viz., 
the larger by 10 units and 10 tens, or 110, and 


the smaller by 1 ten and 1 hundred, or 110, so | 


that if we find the difference of the second pair, 
it will be the same as the difference of the first 
pair (Principle 1). 
as in the first example, we obtain 2 hundreds 5 
tens 7 units, or 257, which is therefore the dif- 
ference of 942 and 685. 

After another example or two are reasoned out 
in the same way, the learner will be able to infer 


the general process which may then be formally | 


stated as a rule for him to apply. 








EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS. 


Minutes of the Committee of Council on Education, | 


1853-4. 
Tus bulky blue-book contains the Government 
Educational Intelligence for the past year. 
divided into ‘“ Minutes, Correspondence, Finan- 


cial Statements, and Reports by Her Majesty’s | 


Inspectors of Schools.” The “ Minutes” are as 
verbose and as difficult to be understood as such 
compositions usually are. Nevertheless, they 
show distinctly enough, by the new restrictions 
imposed upon pupil teachers, that there is in- 
creasing difficulty in providing for those who 
have already served the full term of their appren- 
ticeship in elementary schools; and there seems 
to be a wish to discourage these young people 
from attempting to become certificated. The 
original framers of the pupil teacher system, 
indeed, seem to have been aware of the difficulty 


that would ultimately arise in providing situ- | 


ations as principal teacher for all the apprentices 
as they complete the term of their apprenticeship, 
and, accordingly, held out to them the hope that 
they would receive appointments in some of the 
inferior Government offices. This Minute, how- 
ever, which induced many highly respectable 
persons to apprentice their children, has been 
rescinded, because it was “ calculated to raise 
expectations which might never be realised.” 
The Committee of Council on 


which in their working might be productive of 


inconvenience to itself; and a consequent want of | 
reliance on the part of the public has been pro- | 


duced. It is manifest to any person who will 
take the trouble to think about the matter, that 


the pupil teacher system, however admirably it | 


may work during the apprenticeship, must out- 
grow itself; that the profession of the school- 
master will be (and in truth is) lamentably over- 
stocked; and that, in a few years, it will be alto- 
gether impossible to proyide employment for 


As before, | 


But | 


Performing the subtraction, | 


It is | 


Education has | 
never felt any difficulty in expunging Minutes | 











] those who are annually completing the term of 
| their apprenticeship. 

| The “Correspondence” is curious and inter- 
|esting. Professor Moseley urges that certain 
forms, to contain all sorts of pretty statistical 
| information, should be “ required” from all prin- 
cipal teachers of schools in connection with 
Government. Certainly, such information would 
be very valuable, and might be furnished, to- 
gether with the multifarious particulars already 
“ required,’—if schoolmasters had nothing else to 
do: under present circumstances it is all but 
impracticable, unless, indeed, a clerk can be 
| kept in each school, for the express purpose. 

| Lord Palmerston’s Handwriting Manifesto finds 
| 


| a place in these Minutes, and two of Her Majesty's 

Inspectors of Schools rush into print in vehe- 
; ment approval of the “ broad-print” style of 
| caligraphy, threatening all sorts of stringent 
| “reports” about those unfortunate “ apprentices 
and masters” who fail to adopt this chimera. 
| What the “ broad-print” style may be we know 
| not; we should like to see a specimen befure ven- 
turing an opinion. 

A very delicate and painful affair occupies a 
| part of this “Correspondence.” Our space will not 
admit of our giving the letters in a detailed 
shape; but the following narrative may be re- 
ceived as a correct statement of the transaction. 
One of the inspectors, during his inspection of a 
certain school, “found reason to suspect that 
the instruction might not have been duly given 
to the apprentices,” and, upon questioning them, 
found that less than one hour a day had been de- 
voted to their special instruction,—the Committee 
of Council requiring that one hour and a half 
should be daily allotted for that purpose. The 
inspector, having determined to report the delin- 
quency to their Lordships, the master handed in 
a memorial, wherein he declares that personal 
and family illness had compelled him to curtail 
| the pupil teachers’ lessons, while he points to the 
| success with which they passed their examination 
| as a proof that they had received all the in- 
| struction necessary to that end. ‘The Master 
| had, however, signed a paper, in which he stated 
| that one hour and a half had been duly devoted, 
daily, to the apprentices’ special instruction; and 


the deepest dye, determined to remove his name 
from the list of certified teachers. We cannot, 
of course, defend the signing of a declaration 
| which was untrue; but we do strongly protest 
against the precedent which has thus been estab- 
lished for making the pupil teacher a spy upon 
his master. In this case one of the apprentices 
had actually kept a diary, in which he had 
entered the amount of time devoted to his special 
instruction, and this was allowed to be used 
against the master. The mischief rests in the 
committee of council requiring the signing of any 
such document. The real test of the due per- 
formance of the master’s duty is the success with 
which the apprentice passes his own examination, 
| and, provided this be satisfactory, no other can 
| be requisite. We doubt very much whether 
schoolmasters find ninety minutes per diem abso- 
| lutely necessary to the due instruction of the 
| pupil teacher; but we venture to assert that if 
| he found it desirable or requisite he would devote 
double that time to secure the full education of 
his apprentice; and this being the case, it seems 
| both unjust and unwise to compel him to give 
| any stipulated time to this object. 

| The“ Correspondence ”concludes with an extract 
| which has given rise to very great dissatisfaction. 
“My Lords object to sanction the apprenticeship 
of pupil teachers to a master or mistress who 
takes private pupils.” This has been regarded, 
aud we think rightly, as a most unjust ivter- 
ference with the schoolmaster’s private business. 
Of course, such an absurd provision must be 
altogether inoperative; for the simple reason that 
private teaching produces about two shillings per 
hour, while their Lordships pay, on an average, 
something like sevenpence-halfpenny. 

We learn from the “Financial Statement,” that 
during the year ending 31st December, 1853, a 
sum of 250,658/. 18s. 3id. has been exended out 
| of the 260,000/. voted by Parliament in May 1853. 
| Of this sum 165,824/. 8s. 8d. has been expended 
{on schools in connection with the Church of 
| England. The cost of inspection amounts to 
something under 30,000/. There are 4308 male 
and 2604 female pupil teachers, in all 6912, now 
serving their apprenticeship—a teaching power 
which must be of enormous value in our schools, 
| but which throws a heavy cloud over the future 
‘ prospects of the profession, 














| their Lordships, thinking this a moral failure of, 


The Reports of the Inspectors of Schools are 
both of general and special interest. They point 
out, with tolerable accuracy, the rapid strides 
which education is everywhere making; and, as 

| the Inspectors begin better to understand their 
| duty, they acquire additional value. The Report 
of the Rev. F. C. Cook (charged with the Metro- 
| politan District) gives some pleasing particulars 
of the successful working of the Government 
scheme in London and its neighbourhood. The 
Inspector remarks that, upon his appointment in 
1844, only 38 schools were under inspection in 
the county of Middlesex; this number has in- 
creased to 163. In the City of London alone, 
does there appear to be any objection to the in- 
spector’s visits; but there the committees of 
management evince a strong jealousy of all in- 
terference. The schools of St. Thomas, Charter- 
house; St. Andrew’s, Holborn; and St.Dunstan’s- 
in-the-West, are mentioned as honourable ex- 
ceptions; and in them large sums are annually 
paid to masters and pupil teachers. Mr, Cook 
thinks that the supply of certificated teachers is 
| insufficient to fill the situations left vacant by 
| teachers. We need only point to the advertising 
| columns of any educational serial to disprove this. 
| When we find the principals of training colleges 
| putting forth advertisements to the effect that 
| they are able to supply an unlimited number of 
| trained and certificated teachers, we may reason- 
ably doubt whether the applications to these 
colleges are at all numerous or pressing. 

The Rev. H. W. Bellairs (South Midland Dis- 
trict) enlarges upon what has been, and continues 
to be, a fruitful source of difficulty to teachers, 
viz., the early age at which children are removed 
from school; boys and girls, in many instances, 
being taken away at ten, nine, and even eight 
years of age. Mr. Bellairs makes the following 
forcible remarks on this subject :—- 

The boy removed from school at this tender age 
leaves as an animal machine—his knowledge limited, 
his intelligence unawakened, and therefore his con- 
science to a great extent unenlightened. Hecommences 
and pursues life with little to guide him, save strong 
animal instincts and propensities. Intellectual plea- 
sures, and the sweets of moral self-control, are to him 
unknown. His work is mere machinery; he is 
incapable of realising the ‘‘why and the wherefore” 
in his daily occupations; his gratifications are sensual ; 
his pleasures low and degrading. He goes to church 
unable to follow the prayers or to understand the 
sermon; his Bible, if able to read it, is to him, from 
his low intelligence and attainments, almost a sealed 
book. The wonders and goodness of God, as seen in 
creation, unfelt and unseen ; and so life runs on, until, 
at length, without provision for old age, or enlightened 
preparation for death, he becomes an inmate of the 
poorhouse, ere long to sink into his grave. This has 
been, alas! but too true a picture of many thousands 
of our countrymen, and of those not among the 
dangerous classes, nor the worst of their kind. 

Mr. Bellairs seems to think that, in his district, 
including Birmingham and other large manufac- 
turing communities, compulsory education would 
not remedy this fearful state of things. “The 
earnings of the adult operative,” he says, “are 
not sufficient to support himself and children up 
to fourteen years of age. Compel them to go to 
school, and you drive the family to the work- 
house.” 

It will not do, however, to neglect this ques- 
tion, because it is a difficult one; and Mr. Bellairs 
very properly suggests the founding of night 
schools, schools of art, and the delivery of popular 
lectures, adapted to the minds of the pupils. The 
inspector states that in some parts of his district 
much difficulty is found in procuring candidates 
for apprenticeship as pupil teachers; and he, no 
doubt correctly, attributes this difficulty to the 
higher rate of wages given to juvenile labour 
than that offered to pupil teachers. Mr. Bellairs’s 
| report will be found one of the most interesting, 
| as well as one of the best written, in the volume 
| before us. 








' 
| Education a Trade. Edinburgh : Greig and Son. 
We are happy to commend to the notice of our 
readers the few but weighty words contained in 
| the pamphlet before us, of whose literary merits 
| it is sufficient to say that it is a reprint of an 
| article which appeared in the Scottish Educational 
and Literary Journal for December last. The 
writer denounces the evils rampant in the educa- 
tional establishments of Scotland. He complains 
that while these institutions are generally con- 
ducted by a well qualified person, the duties of 
education are mostly performed by incapable 
assistant masters ; and thus, that the profession 
of the educator is degraded into a mere money 
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speculation. That such a state of things is de- 
plorable, injurious alike to the pupils and to their 
too youthful instructors, none will deny. We 
wish we could add that the observations of our 
northern contemporary were inapplicable to the 
schools south of the T'weed, and that we had no 
other task than to sympathise with our Scottish 
brethren. But it is too trite a truth, that the 
very evils of which we speak are the rule rather 
than the exception of our English private schools, 
with this aggravation that our schoolmasters 
themselves are far from enjoying universal con- 
fidence in respect of capability to perform their 
important functions. Addressing ourselves, 
therefore, as we do chiefly to the educators 
of our youth, we devote the present article to 
the consideration of the following questions :— 
What is the origin of this abnormal state? what 
can be done to rectify it? Now, in discussing 
a subject of this nature we are desirous to speak 
plainly, and to avoid the generalities of the 
purists, and the phantasies of optimists. School- 
masters are men, not angels, they have wants, 
personal and domestic. As civilised beings they 
require clothes and the means of paying those con- 
comitants of civilisation, rent and taxes. It would 
therefore, be simply ridiculous for us to indulge 
in oft-repeated platitudes concerning the noble 
self-devotion, &c., &c., which ought to charac- 
terise the instructors of children. ‘That a proper 
spirit of benevolence induces many men to ex- 
pend a large portion of their time in education 
we are most happy to allow: our Sunday and 
ragged schools are notable cases in point; but 
that men should devote their whole lives, and 
subject themselves to the incessant wear and 
tear of a private boarding school, for the mere 
sake of doing good, without the impulse of dis- 
tinctive personal advantage, is a much more 
pleasant theory than the knowledge of human 
nature can expect to see realised. We class such 
assertions with Joseph Surface’s noble sentiments. 
The schoolmaster looks to his school for present 
maintenance and for the means of support in old 
age, and he is quite justified in doing so. This 
being the case, is it not certain that every 
member of this profession will do as other men do, 
strive to increase his income and to diminish his 
expenditure ; and if experience proves to him 
that he can sustain the prestige of his establish- 
ment with a staff of assistants whose salaries 
average 30/, a year, is it at all likely that he will 
voluntarily pay double the amount to obtain the 
same result ? The question answers itself. The 
simple truth is that the whole matter is contained 
in the one word we have used—prestige. If a 
schoolmaster has been accustomed to send forth 


pupils who have gained scholarships at the | 


Universities, or the Engineers at Woolwich, he 
has established a character for his school ; and, 
to support this, he feels himself under the neces- 
sity of securing tlie assistance of well-qualified 
gentlemen. If, again, he has become well known 
as a successful educator of diligent and clever 





merchants, he finds it his interest to maintain his | 


status, and, therefore, to engage assistant masters 
of attainments proportionate to the work required. 
Experience verifies these statements. In these 
two classes of schools, persons capable of teaching 
ever find employment, and obtain a fair remune- 
ration for their services. But, if we descend to 
another genus of soi-disant educators—those who 
cultivate popular manners as a placard of their 
schools (in the same spirit that hair-dressers’ 
young men deck tliemselves with a vast forest of 
whiskers in order to puff their masters’ bear’s 
grease )}—why then the case is altogether different. 
The success of this class is but slightly connected 
with the bestowal of education. Provided the 
pupils are pleased with their picnics, and can 


startle the nerves of their maiden aunts by | 


making hydrogen gas and nearly blowing their 


heads off, the object is attained—“discipulorum | 
as the old song has it, and the trade | 


plenty,” 
thrives. What here is the status of the teacher ? 
Alas! poor man, he had better go to “the dig- 


gins,” or solicit her Majesty’s Postinaster-General 


for the situation of a country letter-carrier. 


But we have not yet finished our remarks. | 


Are all the schools in which an inefficient staff 
of assistant masters is found conducted by an 
empiric? Certainly not; and here lies the very 
root of the evil we deplore. The charlatan is 
successful, while the well-qualified but modest 
man is condemned to a ceaseless struggle against 
an adverse tide; and what is the necessary result? 
Poor fellow! he hopes by incessant personal labour 


to make up the deficiencies of his assistants; he | 


employs the best his stunted means will allow ; 











and thus the gentleman by education and feeling 
is chained to the oar, and doomed to a sorrowful 
life of perfect drudgery. Now we firmly believe 
that this is a faithful picture of many, very 
many, principals of our private schools. The 
nature of their professional training has with- 


drawn them from that intercourse which moulds | 


the man of the world; they are unfitted by their 


habits to jostle with a crowd of competitors; | 
and accordingly are known and esteemed by a | 
very small circle of friends, whose efforts suffice | 


just to keep a house over the scholar’s head until 


the common house of the living closes over his | 
Is it to be wondered at that | 


harassing career. 
a person in this position should pay the least pos- 
sible price for assistance in his school ? and, 
accordingly, that the great majority of our school 
teachers should be what they are, when their rate 
of remuneration is thus necessarily lowered? A 
good teacher knows that he is worth a respectable 


salary, and that he can always ensure this in a | 
good school; hence the poverty of our struggling | 
schoolmasters compels them to be content with | 


the services of inferior persons. Here, then, we 


trace one great cause of that inefficiency deplored | 
We should | 


by the writer of Education a Trade. 
draw but very slightly on our resources did we 
proceed to enumerate other features of scholastic 
life whose tendency is to depress the status, and 
consequently the efficiency, of the school assis- 
tant. 


recurring to this subject hereafter. Enough has 


been said to answer our present purpose, and we | 


may accordingly grapple with our second ques- 
tion—What can be done to rectify the abnormal 
state of affairs as thus described ? And here we 
feel that the picture we have sketched furnishes 
the reply. It is not of the slightest use to attempt 
to patch up the flaw; the cure must begin at the 
root. The profession of the schoolmaster must 
be elevated—in other words, must be purified; 
and if our English members of the profession are 
weak enough to submit to the evils by which 
they are oppressed without a struggle to free 


themselves, all that we can say is, sua cuique— | 


a speech which we accompany with a shrug of the 
shoulders. 

We cannot, however, be unmindful that an 
effort is in the course of being made for the 
achievement of the very object of which we 
speak. The Corporation of the College of Pre- 
ceptors, originally instituted in 1846, and incor- 


porated in 1849, proposes to itself the ameliora- | 


tion of the scholastic profession, by obtaining a 


Parliamentary enactment that none but well- | 


qualified persons shall be permitted to undertake 
the instruction of youth. At the first view here 
is an organisation which exactly meets our 
present wants ; and our interest is increased by 


observing on the lists of the council of the college | 


names that are well qualified to inspire confi- 
dence in the Lond side character of its transactions. 
Moreover, we have every reason to believe that 
the examinations which it demands of its licen- 
tiates constitute a very creditable test of scholar- 
ship. What more then, we may be asked, do we 
require ? The friends of the college may say to 
us, “If your expressed sentiments are earnest 
convictions, you can but co-operate with us by 


exhorting your readers to become members of | 


our institution.” Now we must be distinctly 
understood to say that we are by no means 
inimical to the College of Preceptors: on the 
contrary, we profess openly that we wish it every 


Perhaps we may have an opportunity of 


success; and as it is well known that the College | 


has an organ of its own, we can at least lay claim 
to disinterestedness in thus speaking in its favour. 
At the same time, we cannot be blind to its 
faults--imperfections, however, which being ob- 
servable in overt acts rather than in its declared 
principles, induce the hope that they are not in- 
curable ; but which nevertheless lead us to say, 
that if the council of the College of Preceptors 
would gain the universal co-operation of prac- 
tical educators, some few errors must be avoided 
to which it appears to have a great leaning. 

In a circular letter, put forth in 1852 by Dr. 
Jacob, the prosident of this body, there is nothing 
to which any reasonable friend of education can 
object. He invites the clergy generally to join 
in the good work of raising “the standard of 
qualification among instructors,” and of fur- 
thering “ the cause of sound education in general.” 


He further offers very reasonable guarantees that | 
| serves better treatment ; we would rather regard 


the clergy may associate themselves with the 
institution without any compromise of their 
principles. In all this we see nothing that can 
excite suspicion. But we are in possession also 
of another eircular, addres:ed to porents 


| 


i 


guardians, by Mr. Parker, the secretary. In this 
| somewhat obscurely-written document we trace 
foot-prints which are not so well calculated to 
inspire confidence. Mr. Parker announces, in 
large letters, that the College of Preceptors, duly 
supported, would become “the University of the 
People.” Now this very phrase smacks of Moses 
and Son, and seems to invite a corresponding 
announcement of “Education for the million,” 
with some dozen notes of admiration following it. 
Again, Mr. Parker exhorts the aforesaid parents 
| and guardians to give “ a preference in the choice 
of instructors to parties possessing the guarantee 
afforded by the College of capacity and expe- 
rience in the art of teaching,” which, being 
translated into shop-keeping language is, “‘ No 
connection with any other house.” We presume 
| that every member of the College of Preceptors 
has passed a certain examination, and therefore 
that all the school prospectuses which bear the 
imprimatur “M.C.P.” proceed from men of ca- 
pacity and experience. Does Mr. Parker guarantee 
this ? But we must not be too hard. The simple 
truth is, that we have happened to come into con- 
tact with certain M.C.P.’s whose qualifications 
have not enchained our respect ; and, when we 
have before us Education a Trade as our subject, 
we cannot help feeling that, in spite of the pre- 
sidency of Dr. Jacob, and the co-operation of 
other gentlemen whom we know to be of high 
standing in their profession, there is too much 
room to fear lest the spirit of merchandise should 
infect this institution. At the same time, an 
| infant society will necessarily be open to detrimen- 
tal influences. To carry on its operations guineas 
must be had; and probably a few years hence will 
witness a more close inspection of the mouth of 
| the horse than has hitherto been deemed expe- 
dient. So, in spite of our slight quizzing, we 
may wish the College of Preceptors God speed. 
We must not omit to mention (while speaking 
| on this topic) another society, which, however, 
consists chiefly of those educators who are con- 
nected with the Government and parochial 
schools. Many of our readers may not have 
heard of the United Association of Schoolmasters, 
although it has been in existence, we believe, fur 
the last two years. So far as our information 
extends, it is under the presidency of Mr. Tate, 
one of the professors at Kneller Hall, the 
| Government training institution, and has for its 
| object the discussion of matters connected with 
education, and the expression of the collective 
| opinion of schoolmasters on circumstances affect- 
ing its interests. We shall watch the development 
of this infant society, and may, perhaps, have more 
to communicate concerning it hereafter. At pre- 
sent all that we can say is, that some lectures 
delivered before the members were worthy of a 
much more venerable institution. 

But we must bring our remarks to a close. W« 
venture to think that our positions are established, 
viz., that the adulteration of the scholastic pro- 
fession with charlatans is the cause why other- 
wise able men are compelled in some degree to 
make education a trade, and that the purging of 
this empiric leaven is the only means whereby 
the schoolmasters of this country can attain their 
| due position in society. Whether the College ot 
Preceptors, or the United Association of School- 
| masters, can effect this is the question to be 

solved. We can promise both of these societies, 
that as an impartial spectator we shall give duc 
heed to their operations, and “ faith we'll prent 
“em”. 





SCHOOLBOOKS. 
Science. 


Hunt's Elementary Physics. London: 
Scientific Library. 
In our last EpucATIONAL SUPPLEMENT we made 
some reference to the question whether the cause 
of education would be subserved by the intro- 
duction into our schools of the study of the 
Physical Sciences, in place of the time-honoured 
curriculum of the classics and mathematics. This 
is a subject of so commanding an interest, that 
we gladly embrace the opportunity which Mr. 
Hunt’s volume affords to recur to it. We do not 
propose to pay Mr. Hunt the bad compliment of 
using his Elementary Physics merely as a peg on 
which to hang our own observations. He de- 


Bohn ) 


him i\s a practical instructor in this important 
branch of education, and endeavour to gather 
from his explanations some few data suited to our 


and « obj ct. 
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A few preliminary remarks will, perhaps, serve 
to eliminate the obstacles to a free discussion of 
the principles in question. Everybody is aware 
of the very common complaint, that our school 
education is of but small avail in the affairs of 
every-day life. The present age teems with new 
discoveries; paths into Nature’s primeval forests 
are opened almost daily; short paragraphs in the 
newspapers, or more lengthy details in scientific 
records, tell of brilliant results produced by 
hitherto unappreciated processes; our fellow-men 
hear and read of these, but feel themselves un- 
qualified to grasp the given explanations; and 
then, travestying the execration of Molitre’s 
Bourgeois Gentilhomme, they exclaim: “Oh my 
school-boy days, how were you frittered away 
amid the stupidities of Greek paradigms, or the 
frivolities of asclepiad choryambics.” Now sup- 
pose, for the sake of argument, that this com- 
plaint is well grounded,—let us concede that not 
one man in a thousand pursues the study of the 
Latin and Greek classics after he leaves school,— 
and, as a consequence, that the majority derive 
little palpable benefit from their early edu- 


cation, how is the evil to be remedied? <A 
very brief consideration of the different 
pursuits to which a heterogeneous mass of 


boys are destined will show that it is a 
simple impossibility to provide each one with 
the information specially adapted to his future 
course of life. If it were possible to discover the 
particular bent of a child’s mind at a very early 
age, and it were determined that his studies be 
so regulated as to strengthen and improve his 
peculiar gifts, then must we have our land 
studded with class schools, whose one aim would 
be the bestowal of individual branches of educa- 
tion. In certain cases such schools are needed, 
and the demand is met by the supply. If a boy 
is intended to be a fellow of a college, his earliest 
years must be steeped in his Latin and Greek 
grammar, otherwise he will never overtake those 
of his competitors who have been thus indoctri- 
nated ; so again with the military profession, a 
youth whose parents hope to see him an officer in 
the Engineers must devote by far the larger part 
of his time to the study of the mathematics. 
But these are isolated examples; as a general 
rule class education is injurious rather than 
beneficial, and experience proves that class 
schools rarely obtain public support. Parents 


can very seldom decide upon the real character | 


of their children’s genius, and are naturally un- 
willing to pledge them to a particular pursuit 
until their faculties shall have manifested some 
development. From these few remarks it is evi- 
dent that, however just may be the complaint 
that the information imparted in our elementary 
schools is but of little avail in the avocations of 
mature life, it is also true that an uncertainty as 
to what shall be the nature of those avocations 
necessarily involves the conclusion, that a good 
preliminary education must consist in a general 
preparation for active duty, rather than in the 
inculcation of specific knowledge. 

The question then plainly lies before us, whe- 
ther is the study of the physical sciences, or of the 
classics and mathematics the better adapted to 
prepare the youthful mind for the great struggle 
of life. The discussion of this thesis demands 
two data which we venture to assume: in the 
first place, no education is worthy of the least 


diligence, closeness of thought, and keenness of 
perception ; in the second place, a correct judg- 
ment can only be formed by referring to a stan- 
dard whereby the rival modes of education may 
be tried. To take a moderate calculation : be it | 
granted that a boy of fifteen years of age ought 
to be able to read Sophocles and Cicero’s Tus- 
culan Questions, to write a fair translation into | 


| with the acceleration of its 


rage abilities, who had been trained in one or 
other of the supposed schools. More profound 
scholarship, or deeper acquaintance with the 
mysteries of science, might occasionally be at- 
tained ; but, speaking generally, we offer the 
above statement as a fair admeasurement of 
mental calibre at the assumed age ; taking for 
granted that sacred and profane history, geo- 
graphy, &c, would receive equal attention under 
both systems of tuition. 

We now refer to Mr. Hunt’s volume, to enable 
us to form a correct opinion as to the eductive 
power of the physical sciences when pursued to 
the proposed extent, hoping by a comparison of 
the facts thus gained, with the known labour 
requisite to obtain the corresponding amount of 
classical and mathematical learning, to attain to 
an approximate solution of the problem before 
us. Mr. Hunt’s treatise embraces eight distinct 
subjects: the properties of ponderable matter, 
the laws of motion of slightly-elastic fluids, of 
elastic fluids, sonorous movement of bodies, 
electricity, heat, light and actinism. These 
several matters are discussed in a simple and 
elementary manner, and make up a small octavo 
volume of 452 pages. Suppose that to astronomy, 
chemistry, geology, and natural history we allot 
the same space, we shall then have five volumes 
of moderate size as text books for an elementary 
course of scientific education. Now, if it were 
possible to put one of these books into the hands 
of a boy of ten years old, we should assign a year 
toeach of them, in order to complete the required 
course at fifteen. Surely this proposition is 
absurd at the very first view; for, to allow a boy 
to spend twelve months over one book would be 
to implant negligent habits; while it is certain 
that very few lads under twelve years would be 
able to master the reasoning placed before him. 
We might thus come to a direct conclusion that 
the physical sciences do not constitute an intrin- 
sically advantageous curriculum for boys. 

But we would not rest our case on this ground, 
knowing that some of our data may be disputed. 
Let us advance to the kind of instruction which 
the physical sciences offer—of course we are 
speaking of them still in their elementary cha- 
racter. Now the first thing that claims our at- 
tention in Mr. Hunt’s volume is that it abounds 
with instructions for experimentalising on every 
| subject. To say this is to speak highly in praise 
of the work, because it shows that the author 
appreciates his task, which is to teach by the eye 
rather than by the other senses. This, we repeat, 
is an excellence in a book of the character under 
consideration; but is it an excellence in an in- 
strument of education that it teaches especially 
by the eye ? Is there not, on the contrary, the 
greatest danger that such a mode of instruction 
will induce a spirit of dilettanteism, and so far 
militate against the great objects of real educa- 
tion ? We make an extract, to illustrate our 
opinion; and it will be observed that we take a 
case where the need of thought is involved. The 
subject discussed is the combined operation of 
the centrifugal and centripetal forces. Mr. Hunt 
suggests this elegant little experiment :— 

The earth moving upon its axis as it flies along its 
orbit, a ball projected from a cannon, a stone flung 
from the hand, all exhibit this motion, which may be 
| prettily illustrated by placing a watch-glass upon a 
plate of glass, moistened sufficiently to ensure slight 





move towards the bottom of the inclined plane, it will 
| exhibit a revolving motion, which uniformly increases 


| . ~ . . 
commendation which fails to implant habits of | Cohesion, and fixed at any angle: as it begins to 
| 


downward movement. 
Upon careful reflection, it will be seen that this phe- 


| nomenon is due to the tendency of all disturbances 


to move from the centre to the circumference of the 
mass, and to the restraining intluence of the cohesive 
and gravitating forces. 

Now, imagine this sentence read by a class of 


| 
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Latin of a paper of the “‘ Spectator,” and be tole- | boys, and the teacher performing the required 
| 


rably apt at both Latin and Greek versification ; 
that in the mathematics he should know the first 
four books of Euclid, Quadratic Equations and 
Plane Trigonometry. Against these attainments 
be there arranged such an acquaintance with the 


these several studies without the aid of a tutor; 
say, for example, that he understands the retro- 
grade revolution of the moon’s nodes, the principle | 
of the dominant seventh in music, how to draw a 


| 
a ee aliter tet . ah ° s . 
Physical Sciences as would qualify him to pursue “The glass being on an inclined plane has a ten- 


“rele 7 Pe tiv . -. . 
circle in perspective, be moderately expert in | causes the glass to revolve. 


chemical and electrical manipulation, and have 
so mastered the elements of geology as to be able 
to enjoy a scientific picnic. Now, as far as our 
experience enables us to judge, we here give a 
fair estimate of the amount of information which 
might be expected from a boy of fifteen of ave- 


| revolve. 


operation. The effect is visible by all, and there- 
fore each one becomes acquainted with the fact 
that the watch-glass under certain conditions will 
On examination the tutor reverts to the 
experiment, and elicits the following replies: 


dency to fall, on the principle of gravity. Good. 


| The inclined plane being moistened, invites the 


Good 


The combination of these two forces 


axis of the glass to keep its position. 
| again. 
True; but why?” 
| At this point there is a stop, until some particu- 
| larly attentive boy replies: “On account of the 
| tendency of all disturbances to move from the 
centre to the circumference.” The teacher at 
once*perceives that the transmission of force 





it amass of water that was thus set in motion 
they would see the fact, but in the case before 
them no palpable evidence is offered, consequently 
the boys of keen perception alone receive the in- 
struction, while the rest remain in statu quo as re- 
gards all beyond the experiment itself. But even in 
the case of those boys who have thoroughly un- 
derstood the proposition, can it be said that the 
mental exercise required is commensurate with 
that training which inures the intellect to close 
application? How shadowy does this discipline 
appear by the side of the abstraction of thought 
demanded by Euclid, or by the construction of 
an obscure Latin or Greek sentence! 

The same want of disciplinary power is made 
manifest by another excellence of Mr. Hunt’s 
volume. The explanations given are so distin- 
guished by plainness that but little labour is 
required to comprehend them. Now this is a 
delightful quality in a book ; but it is by no 
means a recommendation of its subject as an 
instrument of education. Mammas and aunts 
may think it very pretty to teach children in 
play; they may thus bestow a great variety of 
information, but such teaching does not call for 
the se/f-denial which is the very life of mental 
training. Greater wisdom than any modern phi- 
losopher can pretend to, has said, “It is well for 
a man to bear the yoke in his youth.” We 
must fight if we are to conquer; we must la- 
bour, if we would learn; and all the attempts to 
instruct, when the pupil does not feel the neces- 
sity of positive self-denial, are merely so many 
exhibitions of ignorance of the human mind. We 
live also ina showy age; and we must strive to pre- 
serve our youth from looking upon their acquire- 
ments as so many means of show. But the very 
tendency of making the physical sciences the 
great vehicle for education is to fill a boy’s mind 
with wonderful facts, with which he may “‘aston- 
ish the natives;” and we feel confident that, how- 
ever much a puff schoolmaster may rejoice in 
such display because it would give a certain éclat to 
his school, the real and earnest instructor of youth 
will never allow substance to be sacrificed for 
shadow, merely because it goes to fill his purse. 

To sum up our observations in a few words. 
We cannot think the study of the physical 
sciences adapted to form the staple of an elemen- 
tary education, because, however much in their 
advanced stages they demand the exercise of the 
highest functions of the mind, in their incipient 
stages they are either too easy or too abstruse,— 
too easy to educe persevering diligence, too 
abstruse for the childish intellects. Having 
occupied our allotted space, we cannot at present 
attempt to assign to science its rightful position 
in the matter of education ; hereafter we may 
hope to return to the subject, and then to give a 
more diffuse account of Mr. Hunt’s book. Pro- 
bably, ere our opportunity for doing this recurs, 
the work before us will be found in the hands of 
our readers. We hope, for their sakes, it will be 
so; and if any proof of the sincerity of this ex- 
pression is needed, we may add that, being in 
want of a manual of domestic medicine, and ob- 
serving that Mr. Bohn publishes such a treatise 
as his scientific volume for March, on the strength 
of our admiration of Mr. Hunt’s book we forth- 
with ordered our bookseller to purchase for us 
the said manual. 





A Manual of Elementary Chemistry. By Ronert 
M. Gtover, M.D. London: Tegg and Co. 
Tuis is called a “ practical class-book.” It is not 
such. It would be unintelligible to young persons, 
for it is vastly too learned. The language is as tech- 
nical as it well could be; and the subject as drily 
handled as the most matter-of-fact philosopher could 
desire. Doubtless it will be acceptable to those who 
have already made great progress in the science it 
treats of; but it is worthless as an elementary book. 

It would frighten the pupil by the first lesson. 


The Globe prepared for Man. A Guide to Geology. 
By Mrs. Wricur. Second Edition. London: 
Adams. 

THE very best, because the most intelligible, intro- 

duction to the study of Geology which we have ever 

seen. Mrs. Wright describes science in familiar lan- 
guage and pictorially, so that she makes children 


| feel interested in the facts she tells them of, and 


creates in them a desire to know more. We heartily 
commend it to every school and every household. 


Mechanics and the Steam Engine. By Thomas Tats. 
London: Longman. 
A FAMILIAR description of the elements of this branch 


through a solid medium perplexes his pupils; were | of science, adapted to the capacities of scholars. 
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Languages. 


The Lexicon French Grammar, jor the use of 
English Students. By Saixt-AncE Srwton. 
London : David Nutt. 1855. 18mo. 

1 Complete Course of Instruction upon the French 
Language. By ANDRE Sears. London: 1854. 
12mo. 

A KNOWLEDGE of languages serves as an intro- 

duction to all the sciences. Language, says 

Seneca, introduces us with little effort to the 

knowledge of an infinitude of beautiful things 

which cost long labour to those who discovered 
them. The knowledge of tongues opens to us 
all centuries and all countries. It makes us, in 

a manner, the contemporaries of every age and 

citizens of every kingdom ; it places us in a posi- 

tion to converse, even at the present day, with 
all the great men of antiquity, who lived and 
laboured for us. We find in them so many mas 
ters who permit us to consult them at all times 
—so many friends who may be visited at all sea- 
sons, who may beat all our entertainments, whose 
conversation, always useful and always agree- 
able, enriches the mind with a thousand curious 
pieces of knowledge, and who teach us to profit 
equally by the virtues and vices of humanity. 

Without the aid of languages all these oracles 

would be mute to us, all these treasures would 

be locked up ; and, for want of the key which 
alone can open the gate, we should remain poor 
in the midst of riches, and ignorant in the midst 
of learning and science. 

We must say, 
guage, the langu: ige of our own country, ought 
to have the preference of every other language. 


This is a homage which every citizen ought to | 


render to his country. Plutarch in his life of 
Cato, the Censor, remarks that this Roman, 
having been deputed by the republic to the 
Athenians, considered that he ought not to ad- 
dress them but in Latin, though he was very 
vapable of speaking Greek ; and Cicero is re- 
proached for having spoken Greek among the 
Greeks themselves. 

It would be well were we to take the same 
sare to perfect ourselves in the English tongue. 


There are few who know it in its principles. It | 


is considered that usage is enough to become 
acquainted with it. It is seldom that applica- 
tion is given to fathom its genius and to study 
all its resources. Such a common fault must, 
without doubt, result from a defective course of 
education. To remedy it, it is necessary to de- 


vote daily in the class-room a certain time for | 


the study of our own tongue. Four things are 
necessary to be able to speak or write any lan- 
guage whatsoever—a knowledge of grammatical 


rules, the reading of good authors, translation, | 


and composition. 


It is not, however, of the study of our own lan- | 


guage we have to speak at present, but of the 
study of the French language. 
usual to teach Greek to children. It is true 


that the study of Latin followed soon after; and, | 


if there was a preference for either tongue, it was 
in favour of that of the country. In England the 
French language enjoys almost the same favour 
as the Greek did amongst the Romans. In point 
of fact, ignorance of the French language is no 
longer permitted. It is indispensable in all our 
foreign commercial relations; it is the language 
of diplomacy ; it is an essential component of a 
liberal education. 
learning a language, it is a grand point to have 
good books—a good grammar, a good dictionary 

to save both trouble and time. 
grammars written on purpose to teach French to 
the English people, we have had occasion to re- 
mark the Lexicon French Grammar of M. Saint- 
Ange Siméon. The book is divided into three 
parts. 
sounds which form the melody of the French 
language; but, whatever care the author may 
have taken in this part of his work, we have 
found it, like every typographical attempt at re- 
presenting French pronunciation, rather insuffi- 
cient ; 
cannot supply the place of oral instruction.” The 
second division commences with syntax; the 
third with the “syntax raisonnée,” as the author 
calls it, in which the finesse, or niceties of the 
language, are expounded to the scholar. In this 
last division he has been at some pains in laying 


down rules regarding the participles, the use of | 
the subjunctive, and the négatives, positive and | 


precise. To each part of speech exercise: are | 
appended, calculated to render the | Sin 
familiar with all those details of the language} 


nevertheless, that our own lan- | 


At Rome it was | 


Every one knows that, in | 


Among the | 


The first contains a table of the different | 


| Srwpricrry distinguishes this 


and, as the author himself remarks, “ it | 


whid: it is found so difficult to le: arn, al still 
| more difficult to speak correctly. 


We have been 
a little surprised to find that M. Saint-Ange 
Siméon has only recognised nine parts of speech, 
when ten is the number which has been so well 
and so long established by French grammarians, 
The part of speech which we miss is the parti- 
ciple; this, however, has not prevented the 
author from explaining, in an intelligible manner, 
the numerous difficulties that beset this portion 
of the French grammar. On the whole, it is 
one of the best, of latter years, that we have 
seen, and we heartily recommend it to all who 
are desirous of learning the language. 

The second book on our list has passed into a 
second edition. This speaks well in its favour. 
This Complete Course of Instruction in the French 
Language would be incomplete to any one wishing 
to make himself entirely master of it; but is 
quite sufficient for the greater number desiring 
to learn French—that is to say, for those who 


| have no higher aim than to speak it fluently, 


taste the beauties and charms of its literature, 


| and to be capable of writing correctly as to the 


the every-day affairs and occurrences of life. 
The refinements of a language can never be 
taught through a mere grammar. We see with 
pleasure that the author has closely followed 
those of the French grammars which have sought 
for simplicity and clear and concise exposition. 
We may have to regret that M. Sears has not 
given the tenses of the verbs in the exact order 
established by French grammarians. The manner 
in which the verbs are presented to the pupils in 
most French-English grammars has always ap- 
peared to us the natural reason of the small 
success which has resulted from the study of 
this important and difficult part of the language. 
This, however, is the only point which suggests 
to us a word of disapproval. The book is, on 
the whole, attractive. The rules and exercises 
in the first, or “ Grammatical Course,” are laid 
down orderly and clearly. The “Reading Course” 


leads the pupil, in an agreeable manner, from the | 


simplicities to the niceties and refinements of the 
language; and the third, the “Conversation 
Course,” introduces to the most usual idioms of 
the language. Here we cannot help observing 
the changes that material progress has made in 
conversational forms. In former days, the pupil 
was instructed to express himself in oe 
French in the stage-coach and the inn. Now he is 
instructed in the technicalities of rails and steam, 
and has to talk of speed, stations, horse-power, 
inclines, cuttings, curves, and tunnels. So far 
the book is in keeping with the age. 


sities iit 
Classics, 

The Ovations of Demosthenes on the Crown and on the 
Embassy. Translated — Notes. By CHARLES 
Rann Kennepy. Lond Bohn. 

Tuis is the new volume as ‘Bohn’s Classical 

Library.” Mr. Kennedy has Genedenal great labour 

upon his translation, having compared it with those 

of his predecessors and profiting by their notes and 
scholarship in ‘addition to and correction of his own. 

In schools where the boys are allowed to use transla- 

tions (and it should be permitted everywhere), this 

one should be preferred. It is the best as well as the 


latest 





Latin Exercises. By W. W. Bravery, M.A. Lon- 
don: Longman and Co. 

Tue plan is excellent; better than the performance: 

English sentences are translated from Cesar, Cicero, 
and Livy, which are to be retranslated by the pupil 
into Latin; and, this done, he compares them with the 
original, and thus discovers his faults. The defect is 
that the Latin is placed on the opposite page 


Form Latin Grammar. By EDWARD 
M.A. London: Hope and Co. 
grammar. It is writ 
ten in English, as it ought to be; each rule is clearly 
stated and illustrated by examples. It is beyond all 
measure superior to the Eton grammar and other 
abominations. 





rt Notes to the Seven Plays of .E-schylus. Oxford: 
Parker. 

Notes separated from the texts, designed, we pre- 

sume, for the accommodation of teachers, but equally 

useful to the student. They are in English, and ex- 

plain every difficult passage, both historically and 

critically. 





The Satires of Horace, with Notes. Oxford : P arker. 
Ose of a series of pocket edition f the classic 
beautifully printed, and having notes for the use of 


schools, 





Geography. 


The General Atlas. Drawn and Engraved by Wo. 
Hvucues. London: National Society. 
ITweENtTy-NInE Maps of convenient size, coloured, 
with a copious and carefully-compiled Index. It is 

very cheap. 


Mathematics. 
A Treatise on Practical Mathematics. London: W. 

and R. Chambers. 
ANOTHER of Chambers’s Educational Course. It is 
really the application of mathematics to practical 
purposes ; for, after the elements of geometry, loga- 
rithms, and trigonometry, it proceeds to teach the 
uses of them in mensuration, land-surveying, gaug- 
ing, levelling, strength of materials, piling of balls 
and shells, projectiles, astronomy, navigation, maps 
and charts, and geodetic surveying. This is done 
very ably, and such a book cannot but be a 
boon to the schoolroom, where it has long been 
wanted. 


great 





Algebra. 


A Treatise on the Elements of Algeb "ad. iv G. ALNS 

worth and J. Years. London: Ingram. 
We cannot pretend to criticise a work like this. We 
can only say that the illustrations or examples are 
well chosen. 


Miscellaneous. 





Glossology: being a Treatise on the Nature of Lan- 
guage. By CHarves Kraitzer, M.D. New 
York and London 

An importation from America. Itis very learned, 

but very fantastical. There is much that is instructiy 

but also a great deal that is utterly uniatelligibh 


Children's $s Books. 


Fumiliar Fables. By Mis Miss Corner. London 
Dean and Son. 
Miss Corner has turned from history to fable; aud 
she is quite as amusing, and almost as instructive 
She has presented to her many young friends a 
charming volume of fables in prose and verse, pro- 
fusely illustrated with engravings of great beauty. 


Seven Fi airy Tales. Oxfor 
Very pretty little stories, prettil 
for little children. 





An ANEcpore oF MacavLay.—Our most brillis 
historian, being lately desirous of obtaining informa- 
tion upon this subject as material for his new volumes, 
- 1k his way from the Albany to Whitechapel, and 
bought a roll of London t vallads of a singing boy ; 
happening to turn round as he reached home again, 
he perceived the youth, with a cirele of young friends, 
was keeping close at his heels. “ Have I not given 
you your price, Sir?” was the great man’s indignant 
“ All right, guv'ner,” was the response, 
"— Westminster 


reinonstrance. 
“6 we're only waiting till you begin to sing. 


Re 





Cus 
Epvucation 1x AMERICA.—The amount of school 
funds throughout the Union now amounts to no less 
a sum than 25,659,096 dols., or upward of five mil- 
lions of pounds sterling. In 1852, 86 2.5 7 chil “ia 
attended the common schools in the State “of Ne 
York: 492,679 in the State of Pennsylv ania ; in 
the State of Vermont, 99,110; in the state of New 
Jersey, 152,046; and in Massachusetts, 199,183 out 
of 2 12,880 children between the ages of five and fif- 
teen. These tive States were the first that met my eye 
when going over the returns, and, gre satly to my own 
surprise, on dividing their aggregate | opulation by the 
number of scholars, 1 found the wonderful a of 
one in four, or one scholar 5 rary four people.— 
Lecture at Dundee, by Mr. . Baxter. 
IMPORTANT TO BE leah pe » Dut- 
tox.—In the Gloucester Sheriff's Court last week, 
was tried an action in which the plaintiff was the 
late master of the Tewkesbury Grammar School, and 
the action was brought to recover 10/. 10s., a quarte r’s 
charge for the education of the defendant’s son, who 
was removed from school w henge notic e. The ques- 
tion at issue was, whether the plain was entitled t 
charge for the quarter, the father 1 if t the boy having 
removed him without notice, which, Me the plaintiff's 
prospectuses, "as required to be giv It appears 
that in the year 1851, at an interview between the 
narties. it was agreed that the two sons of defen lant 
should be sent to the plaintiff’s school, and the 
plaintiff swore on the trial that he, on that occasion 
gave to the defendant a copy of his prospectus, which 
ontained the rule about a quarter’s 1 tic » being re- 
red be fore the removal of a boy, or a quarter's pay. 
defendant, on the other hand, swore that he was 
not acqué ainted with the terms of the prospectus, and 

















that he did not receive it from plaintiff as alleged, but 
he admitted that he subsequently received — for 
Ssteshirtion ay ye hi mi } TT! tury f ’ fo 


istri ng his friends. The jut 
the plaintiff for the amount claimed, viz. 10/ 10 
TT y* Var} “+? 
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STATE OF EDUCATION ABROAD. 
Instruction is one of the most absolute exigencies 
ofourepoch. Science, talent, the arts, have taken 
the lead of rank and wealth. The time is far dis- 
tant when ignorance was one of the appanages of 
nobility. An ignorant man, at the present day, 
to whatever class he may belong, is no longer 
supportable, and he finds himself ill at ease in the 
midst of an enlightened and intelligent society. 
The Europe of three ccaturies ago would not 
recognise itself in the Europe of the present day. 
After having overturned the divers tyrannies 
which held them in the bondage of ignorance, the 
people have surrounded themselves with light; 
and all those phenomena of nature—the play of 
the forces of the universe which once terrified the 
human mind, and which it did not dare to inves- 
tigate through fear and superstition—are now the 
domain of science. Not only have we had the 
hardihood to analyse this universe, whose elements 
were once represented to the people as vengeances 
ready to smite ; but we have had the audacity to 
appropriate these elements to ourselves, and to 
make them serve our convenience, our interests, 
our amusements. It is thus by instruction, a 
constant study, that man has been able to mul- 
tiply infinitely his means of action, and to trans- 
form the world entirely. But in the same time 
that this rapid onward movement has been 
accomplished have the morals of society made any 
appreciable advance ? Our social condition— 
we speak of society as a whole—has it been 
ameliorated in proportion to the power of intel- 
lect we have acquired ? No; truly not. In our 
nineteenth century the great virtues become 
more and more rare. Individual selfishness, 
material interest, vanity, ambition, in fact all the 
vile instincts, develop themselves with a growth 
sensible to every eye. It is sad to be obliged to 
acknowledge that in proportion as civilisation 
advances the morals of nations degenerate. His- 
tory is present to support our assertion. It is 
only in the infancy of nations that we find great 
virtues. It is among the peuplades which history 


calls barbarians that we find the measure of thie | 
sentiment of dignity that God has placed in | 


man. 

But it is not for a humble voice like ours to 
lay down great reforms, or to suggest grand 
renovations. Our words would remain uuheard. 
We limit ourselves merely to wishing that, for 
the common interest, every one should put him- 
self on guard against the spirit of individualism 
which invades society—against the love of gain 
which makes us tamper with honour—against the 
mercantile spirit which leads us to sacrifice our 
individual dignity, and the dignity of the country, 
to the success of our speculations. In December 
1851, all that was money-making in France shut 
its eyes, and suffered the “grand nation” to be 
degraded in the sight of the entire world, as- 
tounded and indignant. In Sparta, in the system 
of education for youth, the citizen absorbed the 
individual. War was the normal state of the 
Spartiates ; the country had need of the entirety 
of all her sons. At the present day, we may say 


that peace is the normal state of society. The | 


peaceable tools of industry have replaced the 
buckler and the lance in the hands of modern 
peoples ; and, if war compels us for a time to 


exchange these civilising instruments for instru- | 


nents destructive of human life, immediately the 
storm passes away we return with satisfaction 
to less barbarous employments. It must not be 


concluded, however, that because peace is the | 


spirit of our times, every one can live for himself 
~—every one for his personal interests—every one 
for his own aggrandisement. No; for a nation 
may lose its moral influence in the balance of 
empires without having experienced the reverses 
of war. Let us look only at Spain. If we were 
to look closely at home, we should find, 
perhaps, more than one reason for disquietude 
respecting the future destinies of England. “On 
the education of youth depends the destinies of 
empires” both philosophers and statesmen have 
said. These words comprise a grand truth; and 
thus have we seen nearly all the modern Govern- 
ments monopolising public education with a more 
or less good intention. “L’éducation touche 4 


tout,” observes M. Cousin,—education bears upon 
everything. From the uniformity of and direc- 
tion given to education a homogencity of prin- 
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a state. We could wish, for the sake of our 
country, that the English people would lay aside 
their autipathy to every species of centralisation 
of power; consider morally, philosophically, and 
politically the question of education; and, finally, 
that they would concert with the Government for 
the organisation of a system of national educa- 
| tion in England. All the great civilised nations 
| have a public instruction—France, Germany, 
| Holland, America. China even has a “ Corpo- 
ration of Letters,” an ancient institution which 
was founded upon solid bases, and whose origin 
may be dated from at least the eleventh century 
before our era. The laws, according to which 
this species of literary oligarchy is guided, re- 
semble in more than one point our modern laws 
| on public instruction. “The Corporation of 
Letters” is recruited annually by the numbers 
who pass a satisfactory examination; and it is 
from its bosom that issue the teachers charged 
with the education of youth. Chinese education 
is most precise in all its parts; it partakes, like 
all the other institutions of the Celestial Empire, 
| immutability. Such as it was settled by Con- 
| fucius it remains at the present day. From the 
maxims of the great Chinese philosopher we 
might derive more than one lesson. But let us 
back to Europe! 

It is with pleasure we find that Turkey takes 
a place in the annals of progress and of civi- 
lisation. Turkey, at the present day, has a 
system of public education. In this country 
before 1847 there were schools of two kinds only 
—the elementary (mekteb), and the higher classes 
(medresseh), destined for the education of the 
officers of government and ecclesiastics, but 
giving no facilities to the middle classes. There 
are now in Turkey three classes of schools: 
1. Elementary schools, for instruction in reading, 
writing, arithmetic, and religion, to which parents 
are obliged to send their children, from the age 
of six years. The education is gratuitous.— 
2. Intermediate schools, of which there are six 
in Constantinople, attended by 870 scholars ; and 
| eight more schools of the class are projected. 
| The studies are, Arabic, orthography, composi- 
tion, religious history (Jslum), Turkish and 
| general history, geography, and the mathematics. 
These schools are wholly supported by the 
Government.—3. Three colleges, divided into 
several sections; the two colleges of the mosques 
of the Sultans Achmet and Selim for those 
destined for the civil service; the college of the 
mother of the Sultan, founded in 1850, for the 
study of the higher branches of diplomacy and 
adwinistration. There are besides, a normal 
school for teachers; the medical school of Galata- 
Serai, founded by Mahomet II.; the imperial 
military college; the imperial college of artillery ; 
the naval college; the agricultural and the vete- 
rinary colleges. Constantinople has forty public 
libraries, to which, however, it is difficult for any, 
who are not Mahomedans, to gain admission. 

The kingdom of Naples, also, has a system of 
| popular education ; but, instead of presenting like 
Turkey a future of progress, this unfortunate 
country, the prey of a tyranny supported by a 
religious power interested in maintaining igno- 
rance, in place of advancing in civilisation, seems 
to be retrograding towards the obscurity of the 
Middle Ages. From a bad organisation of popu- 
lar instruction, as well as from the apathy of 
parents who do not care to send their children to 
school (for there must be a beginning of educa- 
tion in order to perceive its utility), it results 
that the schools are nearly deserted, and that 
the greater portion of the working classes, as well 
| as the country people, grow up in the most com- 
plete ignorance. 

Circumstances compel us to regard Austria as 





a encilipicinatia 


anal 


ciples is derived, which constitutes the strength pf 











| the land of despotism, wherein philosophy must | 


| dance in fetters, wherein the poet may soar as 
| soars the lark above a green turf within the 
boundaries of a cage of wire. Austria, neverthe- 
less, has her schools. Of the common schools, we 
have not recent numbers by our side ; but she 
has 264 gymnasia, or colleges for the advanced 
| education of young men. Of this number, 184 
have the full complement of eight classes for the 
| pupils, 49 have six classes, and 67 have four 
| classes. As the languages spoken in this empire 
| are many, so are the languages used in the gym- 
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nasia. In 75 the language used is German ; in 
70, Magyar, or Hungarian ; in 70, the Italian ; 
in 5, Slavonic; in 3, Romanic ; in 2, Illyric; in 
1, Czechisch, or Bohemian ; in 12, German and 
Hungarian ; in 7, German and Bohemian ; in 
6, German and Polish ; and in 3, German and 
Slavonic. In the remaining gymnasia, two or 
more of the above languages are variously em- 
ployed. The number of teachers in all these 
institutions is 3046, or an average of between 
eleven and twelve to every gyninasium. The 
number of scholars is 49,745; of whom 44,638 are 
public scholars, and the remaining 5107 are pri- 
rate scholars ; that is to say, they have private 
teachers, who instruct them under the general 
directions of some gymnasium. The scholars are 
classified according to their religious faith. 
There are above 38,000 Roman Catholics ; 3316 
Greek Catholics ; 2509 Lutherans ; 2610 of the 
Reformed Church; 1854 Jews ; 39 Armenians ; 
and 127 Unitarians. 

We shall say little further of public education 
in Germany. Every one knows that it has 
served, and will continue to serve, in its organi- 
sation, as a model. Prussia and Holland are, 
perhaps, the two countries of the Continent 
where education has been most incorporated 
with the political life of the state. In Prussia 
there is a Minister of Public Instruction, who 
holds the same rank, and who has the same autho- 
rity as the other ministers. He is also Minister 
of Public Worship (Jes Cultes); i. e. he has the 
superintendence of all that secularly relates to 
the various religious communities recognised by 
the state. The high rank of the Chief of Public 
Instruction shows the esteem in which all that is 
connected with education is held, and how it is 
that in Germany science, generally speaking, 
occupies the rank properly appertaining to it. 
At the risk of being considered tedious, we must 
allude to that portion of the educational code of 
Prussia which relates to “the duty of parents 
sending their children to the primary (or elemen- 
tary) schools.” ‘This duty on the part of parents 
has been engrafted on all the legal and moral 
usages of the country. Schulpflichtigkeit (school- 
duty) expresses, in reference to education, what 
Dienstpflichtigkeit (service - duty) expresses in 
reference to the army. These two words repre- 
sent the entirety of Prussia as a civil and mili- 
tary power. According to the Jaw at present in 
force, parents, guardians, and the masters of 
apprentices, are held obliged to send the children 
or youth under their care to the public schools, 
or to provide fur them, in other manner, a sufli- 
cient education. If parents or masters neglect 
this duty, the Committee of Surveillance may 
compel them to appear before it, when they are 
severely reprimanded. If reprimand is not suffi- 
cient, stronger measures are employed. ‘The 
children may be taken to school by a police 
agent, or the parents may be fined; and, if they 
are not in condition to pay a fine, they may be 
compelled to give a certain number of days’ 
work for the community, or they may be sent 
to prison. In the latter event, the children are 
cared for by the state. This may appear a dan- 
gerous experiment; but, at the same time, it 
shows the anxiety of the state for the education 
of the young. 

The law in Holland differs in many of these 
respects from the law of Prussia. For Holland, 
where the government is feeble, where the muni- 
cipality and the family have immense influence, 
where, in fine, a powerful association — the 
“Society of Public Good”—has long laboured 
and continues to labour to advance the education 
of the people, the Prussian law is neither possible 
nor requisite. The law of Holland is silent on 
the subject of compulsory education, and merely 
recommends to the departmental and communal 
administrations to take the necessary measures to 
ensure proper attendance at school throughout 
the year. These measures are not directly 
coercive ; but divers efficacious means are em- 
ployed to make them so. School inspectors have 
everywhere excited the zeal of departmental and 
communal authorities, and these have founded 
schools where the children of the poor are edu- 
cated gratuitously, or for a very trifling fee. The 
clergy of every denomination make it a point of 
conscience to send poor children to these schools. 
Hence it is that there is scarcely a child in the 
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rural districts who does not go to school, and 
even in the towns there are very few who remain 


without instruction. Official statistics show 


An important law has also been recently passed | 


that, if Holland is behind Prussia in some re- | 


spects, her advance is still satisfactory. 
Prussian law of 1819 and the Dutch law of 1806 
are,” says M. Cousin, “the two greatest monu- 
ments that exist in the world recording the suc- 
cess of primary education.” 

A document of much interest has been pub- 
lished. 


“The | 


It is a set of statistical tables, drawn up | 


by Dr. Meilleur, the Chief Superindent of Edu- | 


cation in Lower Canada for the year 1853. The 
statement is in the highest degree satisfying, and 
shows that education in that part of the province 
is in steady progress. 
under separate heads in these tables, show that 


The particulars furnished | 


there are 2352 educational institutions, giving | 


instruction to 108,284 young persons. Of these 
institutions, 2114 are primary schools, 67 model, 
53 marked as “principal” girls’ schools, 19 aca- 
demies or educational houses, preparatory toa 
clerical course, 14 classical colleges, and 44 con- 
vents. There are also 85 independent schools. 
The relative number of the pupils as found among 
the various institutions is as follows:—The pri- 
mary schools contain 92,275; the model, 3524; 
the principal girls’ schools, 3041; the academies, 
1169; the classical colleges, 2110; the convents, 
2786; and the independent schools, 4928. ‘The 
tables also exhibit the relative progress of all 


the pupils; the number of the A. B. C. classes— | 


i.e., those who know their letters familiarly—is 
55,331, more than one half of the whole number; 
those who read well, 27,867, considerably above 
a quarter of the number of scholars. Of those 


| —the enlightenment of her people. 


able to write, the number is astonishingly large, | 


being 50,072, nearly one half of the whole num- 


ber of pupils, and almost double the number of | 
In simple arithmetic | 


those who can read well. 


there are 18,281; in compound, 12,448; in geo- | 


zraphy, 12,185; and in history, 6738; grammar, 
French, 15,353 ; and English, 7066—a portion 
not discreditable to the latter, when the difference 
in the respective populations is considered. The 
number of male teachers in all the schools is 808, 
and of the female 1402, or about 50 pupils to 
each teacher. The amount of grants is collec- 
tively 27,434/. 18s. 6d., and the amount of con- 
tributions 41,462/. 1s. This last is independent 
of fuel, and of the teacher's board generally fur- 
nished, and which, it is supposed, carry the con- 
tributions virtually to the value of no less than 
50,0007. 

The Chief Superintendent speaks in terms of 
strong confidence of the aspect of the cause of 
education. We ourselves may think it a pro- 
mising aspect, finding in Dr. Meilleur’s statement 
that in the course of one year, from 1852 to 1853, 
the educational institutions have increased by the 
number of 75, and the augmentation of scholars 
has been 10,792. 

But it isin the United States of America where 
we perceive educational measures assuming vast 
proportions, and with the vivacity and energy 
which characterise the American people. Uni- 
versities, colleges, normal schools, spring up in 
every direction. The’ states which, for some 
reason, were long in the rear of the march of 
education, now occupy the first rank. The Le- 
gislature of Alabama has recently passed an Act 
“to establish and maintain a system of free public 
schools,” and has appropriated two hundred and 
forty thousand dollars annually for that purpose. 


MISCE 


Catholic Union: Essays towards a Church of the 
Future as the Organisation of Philanthropy. By 
F. W. Newman. London: John Chapman. 
1854. 

Miracles and Science. By Epwarp SrracHey, 
Author of “Hebrew Politics in the Time of 
Sargon and Sennacherib.” London: Longman, 
Brown, Green, and Longman. 1854. 

Tue object of the first of these pamphilets is to 

persuade the world to lay aside Christianity as a 

worn-out religion, and to establish on its ruins a 

Church in prospectu, to be wrought out by man’s 

improved wisdom, and to be brought to perfec- 

tion by the “ Organisation of Philanthropy.” The 
supporters of this proposed universal religion 
have long been trying to captivate the multitude 


by professions of unbounded benevolence. They | 


in Tennessee, providing for levying a poll and 
property tax, making, with the old school fund, 
an aggregate of two hundred and twenty-five | 
thousand dollars. Texas has established a per- | 
manent school fund of two million dollars. Edu- | 
cation, instruction, advancement of learning, is 
the incessant topic in the Parliament, in the club, 
in the meeting, in the booth, all through Northern 
America. At arecent mecting held in Alexan- | 
dria, the Hon. Henry A. Wise, in his speech as | 
candidate for the Governorship of Virginia, dwells | 
much upon the subject of education. Of his | 
speech we have collected sufficient to show his 
views of the state’s care for university education, | 
as related to that of the academy and common | 
school. 

Give her commerce and she will have capital and 
population; she will have agriculture, min‘ng, and 
manufacturing, and she will want but one thing more 
She wants her 
popular instruction. I do not mean to recommend 
to you, or to any people within the limits of 
Virginia, any little day school, night school, com- 
mon school, A BC, single rule of three, or 
Peter Parley Yankee system of instruction. 
I want Mr. Jefferson's policy, that he originally 
recommended to the State, to be consummated—an 
enlarged system of science, of literature, of learning, 
to be given to all classes of our people, to leave the 
whole lump. Thomas Jefferson has three things re- 
corded upon his tomb—that he was the writer of the 
Declaration of the Independence of our country, the 
founder of the University of Virginia, and the author 
of the Act of Religious Freedom. For these three good 
works alone, every man—democrat or federalist— 
may kneel, patriotically kneel, at his grave. The 
great apostle of democracy never intended that the 
University of Virginia should be like Michael 
Angelo’s dome in the heavens, without scaffolding 
or support—never. He intended that it should be a 
dome over roof and cornice, and walls of colleges and 
academies, and of common schools; that it should 
be a dome indeed, but the dome of « grand structure 
for the whole people. He intended that the Univer- 
sity should superintend the colleges, and that there 
should be a college for every centre ; that the colleges 
should superintend the academies, and that there 
Should be an academy for every centre; that the 
academies should superintend the common schools, 
and there should be a common school for every cen- 
tre. Property owes its defence to the virtue and in- 
telligence of the people, and property ought therefore 
to be taxed for the education of the people. We want 
a school like the Mechlin Institute of Prussia—an 
institute of applied science; an institute that will 
teach natural physiology of animals and plants; an 
institute that will teach natural philosophy and the 
diseases of animals and plants. We may own land, 
we may own slaves, we may own roadsteads and 
mines, we may have all the elements of wealth; but 
unless we apply intelligence, unless we adopt a 
thorough system of instruction, it is utterly impos- 
sible that we can develope, as we ought to develope, 
and as Virginia is prepared now to do, to take the 
line of march towards the very eminence of pros- 
perity. 

In the United States there are about 60,000 
common schools, which are supported part by the 
state treasury, part by school funds, literary 
funds, and school taxes. In England and Wales 
there are 46,042 public and private schools, at- 
tended by 2,144,378 scholars. In addition, there 
are 1545 evening schools, which provide for 
39,783 children. ‘The number of Sunday Schools 
is 23,514, with 2,407,642 scholars. In 1851 there 
was in England a scholar for every 8°36 persons. 
In Scotland, about one-seventh of the people are 


have held up the goddess Humanity as the only 
thing worthy of man’s adoration. As yet we are 
not prepared to fall down and worship their beau 


| ideal of virtue, for we place no dependence what- 


ever in the reality of their overflowing sympathy 
to fraternise with the whole human race. We 
remember reading, when young, in “Tom Clod- 
pole’s Journey to Lunnup,” that he met with a 
stranger who generously offered him half a bed, 
and who talked of nothing but honesty, yet con- 
trived while Tom was asleep to pick his pocket 
of half-a-crown, leaving Tom the victim of his 
simplicity and credulity. The like practices are 
still constantly perpetrated on the unwary by 
the swindling professors of honesty we meet with 
in our walks through life. It behoves every 
Christian, then, to be on his guard in these times 


at school. Inthe United States there is 1 scholar 
for every 5 persons; in Russia only ! scholar for 
about 200 persons receives instruction in school. 
While at nine o’clock on Monday morning there 
are 4,000,000 of American boys and girls at 
school, in Russia there are only 100,000 enjoying 
the benefit of instruction. ; 

A great educational scheme has recently been 
announced in Bengal. ‘This is the establishment 
of a Presidency College in Calcutta, which will 
be in reality a Bengal University. Pupils from all 
the government schools throughout Bengal are 
to be admissible, and it is proposed to grant 
degrees, or rather diplomas, answering to the 
University degrees of Oxford and Cambridge. 

Of recent educational works published abroad, 
we have to note but a few only. The fourth 
volume of Raumer’s Geshichte der Pédagogikl 
(“ History of the Art of Teaching”). The three 
preceding volumes have been considered by com- 
petent judges as the best German history of 
education; and this new volume, which is devoted 
to the universities, will probably be found of equal 
velue. 

There are two women in France to whom the 
mothers in that country are deeply indebted 
Mesdames Guizot and Ulliae Tremadeure. Both 
have written from highest motives: with the 
earnest desire to assist mothers in the education 
of their offspring, especially their daughters ; or 
they have directly addressed the young women of 
France as guides and instructors. Mme. Guizot 
has chiefly addressed young readers. Mlle. Ulliac 
Tremadeure addresses herself to girls of from 
fifteen to twenty. Her last publication is Biblio- 
theque de la jeune Fille (“The Young Lady’s Li- 
brary”), in five volumes. Each volume is com- 
plete in itself, and the author has endeavoured in 
each to group together religious and moral coun- 
sels, anecdotes, historical episodes, and lessons 
in natural history and astronomy. From her 
fertile 


pen will shortly appear, Les jeunes 
Savants—familiar conversations on astro- 
nomy ; Claude Bernard, a prize tale; Etienne 


et Valentine, and Contes auc jeunes Aagronomes 
(“Tales for Young Peasantry ”). L’kcole des 
jeunes Demoiselles, the letters of a good mother 


ito her daughter, by the Abbé Regre, comprise 


an entire system of education, and remind us, 
in some respects, of the system of education es- 
tablished at Saint-Cyr by Madame de Maintenon, 
which system every one can admire in the Lettres 
sur Education de Filles, published a few months ago 
in Paris. If, however, we compare the system of 
education propounded by the Abbé with that 
propounded by the governess of Louis XV., the 
advantage is in favour of the latter. The two 
volumes L'Ecole des jeunes Demoiselles, although 
they contain divers instructions, useful counsels, 
and inculcate good morals, are calculated to make 
a young woman a useless devotee rather than to 
fit her for active life. 

Before laying down the pen, we desire, not to 
introduce, but to call to mind a most excellent 
book, by the Rev. Richard Dawes, Dean of 
Hereford, bearing the modest title, “ Hints to 
wards Improved Secular Instruction.” We 
should like to see this book in the hands of all 
teachers, whether at home or in the school-room. 
Furthermore, we should be happy to see such a 
learned, practical, liberal-minded and judicious 
man as the Dean of Hereford, occupying a high 
station in the administration of a system of 
national education in England. 


of infidelity and unrestrained discussion, or he 
may be swindled out of his belief in the Bible by 
one of these professors of unbounded philanthropy 

It would be unfair to deny Mr. Newman the 
merit of a well-written prelude to the develop- 
ment of his views. It is not till he comes to the 
practical details of his scheme for providing a 
Church for the Future, that he betrays the 
poverty of his invention and the coarseness of his 
mind. His plan for organising philanthropy 
reaches no higher than the usual preliminaries 
observed on first establishing a benefit-club. The 
discussion of times and places of meeting, 
by-laws, &c. &c. impart an air of business-like pre- 
paration, not, perhaps, ill befitting the ulterior 
objects of the association—to say the least, they 
are in keeping with the heterogeneous materials 
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which are to form the Universal Church he pro- 
poses to establish. Revolutionary views, it is 
true, are not obtruded in the development of this 
scheme; yet the spirit of invading private pro- 
perty betrays itself, as may be seen in the advo- 
cacy of communism in the right of land, and the 
description given of the “ depopulating landlords” 
of the last century. 

When men cannot get pure air or water, and are 
artificially forbidden to migrate to neighbouring 
vacant places, where each is to be had, no sooner is 
independent thought awakened in them than they 
feel that the law is unjust; and the more cogently 
one proves to them the necessity of forbidding them 
“to squat” on the public commons or on the parks of 
the rich, the more convinced are they apt to become 
that the whole system of society and all the laws of 
property need to be torn up and reorganised. Modern 
Communism is the shriek of outraged humanity pro- 
testing against the doctrine that man was made for 
landed property, and not the land for man. 


Now, we would ask Mr. Newman whether he 
would permit any poor person to take the liberty 
of squatting on Ais grass lawn or of trespassing 
on any part of the property he calls his own? 
Assuredly he would not. But he thinks that his 
neighbour who has a large lawn or a park has no 
right to be so scrupulous, as if the extent of a 
man’s property was to be the measure of its 
security. But thus it is with the professors of 
philanthropy; they promulgate their doctrines, 
but leave others to carry out the theories they 
have propounded. 


Mr. Newman would have the “consciences ” 
of every soldier and every sailor consulted 
before they are called upon to perform their 


duty, that they should not be blind tools of 
one man’s commands. It would have been as 
well if the writer had insisted upon the repeal of 
the mutiny laws, and then his theoretical system 
of managing an army would have been complete. 
We wonder what the Great Duke would have 
said to a soldier if he had pleaded conscience as an 
excuse for not obeying the orders of his com- 
manding officer. An implicit confidence in the 
word of God, and submission to his will, would 
have saved many a man from the folly of adopting 
new opinions, and might have restrained Mr, 
Newman's vanity and the presumption of fancying 
himself gifted with sufficient wisdom to provide 
for the whole world a future Church. 

We will not offend the reader by a lengthened 
examination of the principles upon which this 
new Church is to be based. A few lines will 
show the extent of its philanthropy. 

As regards speculative error—be it immoral in our 
opinion, or be it atheistic—however dangerous it 
seems to us, there is no overcoming it by dictatorial 
frowning, when the person who holds it is pure and 
upright. Indeed, it is high time that, after so much 
elorification of creeds, there should at length be a re- 
cognition of human goodness as a bond of union and 
of co-operation 

The author very prudently adopts the hypo- 
thetical in summing up his dissertation on 
philanthropy :— 

If our hearts burn for some nobler development of 
charity and moral unity than existing churches 
afford—if we feel that theological churches neces- 
sarily split into a hundred pieces our common bro- 


therhood and common nationality—if we fret 
and burst, not to raise our own heads _lof- 
tier, or to eat and dress more daintily, but to 


learn and to teach the highest truths; to trust and 
be trusted by thousands ; to impart and receive all 
the common goods of human life; to cultivate all 
excellence; and in the midst of diversities of trade, 
station, and character, to realise the unity of Man, 
and avow that we will no long: 
schism, isolation, or hostility by any conventionalisms 
of fashion or of religious dogma—actuated by such 





r be kept apart in | 


impulses, we may possibly be ripe to form a Church. | 


Another specimen of the hypothetical may be 
given, indicative of the author’s contempt of the 
morality taught by Christ and his Apostles, and 
of the improvements he contemplates introducing 
in the doctrines of the future Church. 

If hereafter it shall be clearly laid down in church 
eodes that Jesus was not an all-wise teacher; that 
neither he nor his disciples knew the whole duty of 
man ; 
age—then it may be possible for the Protestant 
churches to lead the moral movements of the day. 
But while they hold to the belief that the existing 
New Testament is perfect and exhaustive in moral 
wisdom, no different results are to be expected than 
the last three centuries have displayed. 

Mr. Newman anticipates some of the difficul- 
ties which will occur in a Church established by | 
man on the ruins of a Church established by | 

God, 


| to them a 


and that their doctrine is unsuitable to ‘this | 


meetings, and already propounds by-laws for 
restraining the tirades of the members. With 
one proposal we confess we were amused, that of 
giving double votes to women. This courtesy 
can be accounted for only by referring to the 
stratagems practised by sectarians in former 
times, when the coyness of the female was over- 
come that she might be employed to inveigle the 
more stubborn sex. This artifice is still often 
successfully resorted to by those who are desirous 
of obtaining the suffrages of the people. 

To sum up (says Mr. Newman): ‘the popular 
creed presents to us an unholy earth, an incorrigible 
world, an absent, an offended God, an external mode 
of reconciliation to him, a distant and future sphere 
of affection, and the evidence of hearsay concerning 
all. In place of these, the new religion will teach a 
venerable earth, benevolent God, inward reconcilia- 


tion of the human heart to Him, a present sphere of } 


affection and exertion, and the evidence of personal | writer has omitted to supply the important sin 


insight. 
Mr. Newman clearly emulates the style of | 
Theodore Parker; but he falls infinitely short of | 





that brilliant enthusiast i in all that constitutes in | 


a writer originality in thought and beauty of 
expression; but we should not do Mr. Newman 
justice if we passed over one of his flights of 
fancy. Who ever heard before of the 
the soul ? 


juic es of j 


It may be that religion for a long while has been | 


made too social a thing, and that an interval of time 


is necessary during which all public ordinances of | 
religion shall be suspended—the juices of the soul being 


drawn down within as in a tree during the winter 


season, that the glorious life may again bud forth | 


more richly, when nature has been strengthened by 
repose. If such a suspense actually were experienced, 
I do not think we ought to feel either alarm or dis- 


moral depravity and general levity accompanied the 
phenomenon. A winter of solemn repose may be 
healthy, but not rottenness and fungus growths. 

We quite agree with Mr. Newman, that when 
the society he proposes obtains the power, it will 
work out its own doctrines. 
as fearfully as the doctrines of the Encyclopadists 
worked and were worked out at the French Revo- 
lution. 

We confess that we were inclined to think 
favourably of Mr. Strachey’s views of Christi- 
anity on reading in the opening of the first 
chapter that 

The New Testament everywhere asserts, and all 

Christians in all times confirm the assertion as being 
that of a fact, 
tual realities, as the natural man does natural things, 
and that this power enables him to reply in the affir- 
mative to the question which the Apostle puts to the 
Corinthians: ‘“* Know ye not of your own selves how 
that Jesus Christ dwelleth in you, except ye be repro- 
bates?” That is, that every Christian man, who has 
not renounced his birthright, knows of his own self, 
by direct personal acquaintance with the fact as a 
fact, and not by mere logical inference and opinion, de- 
duced from statements in the Bible or by the Church, 
that his God and his Lord is actually present with 
him in his inmost heart, and there dwelling in com- 
munion with him. 
But our suspicion of the orthodoxy of the writer 
was awakened on finding him, shortly after, ap- 
plying to the Saviour of mankind the coarse 
and vulgar epithet the man Jesus. 

Mr. Strachey seems to belong to that sect of 
believers whose mental power of arriving at the 
sublime truths of the Gospel resembles the re- 
sources of speculating builders, who carry their 
works toa certain height, and then stop short 
or want of means to complete the edifice. Sec- 
tarians of this class are generally to be found 
among the respectable and useful members of 
society, and are invariably endowed with a cer- 
tain calibre of intellect, strong enough to impart 
“positive” confidence in the ze plus 
ultra of their own opinions, ana an unwil- 
lingness to admit any truth that is not mathema- 
tically demonstrable. We are not therefore sur- 
prised at the incongruity of the author’s title to 
his pamphlet. 

Although Mr. Strachey demurs as to the au- 
thenticity of al/ the miracles recorde | in the Old 
Testament, betraying thereby a want of religious 
intrepidity which in these infidel times, when 
Atheism is openly and covertly sneering away all 
that our forefathers held to be holy in the Bible, 
we cannot complain of the manner in which he 
has expressed his opinions. 


The development and increased accuracy of our 


} 
| critical faculties has compelled us to give up the 
miracles which the fathers of our English Church— ; 


He deprecates personalties in the public | be, not only true, 


the Augustines and the Bedes—honestly believed to 





| of the New Testament. 





tian faith; but we have found that they are not 
essential, but can be completely separated and elimi- 
nated, not only without injury, but with advantage 


to the reality of our religion. God the Creator and 
Father, Jesus Christ the “Redeemer, the Holy Ghost 
the Comforter and the Sanctifier, are as real, as actual, 
as much the personal objects of personal trust and 
worship, to us as they were to our forefathers; and 
they have not grown dim, they are not about to 
vanish as Socrates feared that Jupiter and Apollo and 
Eros and Esculapius must vanish, and as they did 
vanish, on the dispersion of the surrounding mists of 
human imagination. 

Mr. Mill’s canon, quoted as a test of the truth 
of the miracles of the Old and New Testament 
(viz., “that a miracle is credible, but only cre- 
dible, when we can show an adequate cause for 
its occurrence, as well as ordinary historical evi- 
dence that it did occur”) is defective, because the 


qué non, an adequate agent; and this agent can 
| be no other than God himself, or one clearly 
endowed with his power of deviating from his 
established laws, or of reversing the usual order 
of events. We must not be surprised that a 
writer who contents himself with adopting 
“an adequate cause” as a sufficient test of the 
truth of the miracles of God, should be liberal 
enough to allow every man to receive or reject 
any or all the miracles of the New Testament 
upon the strength of his own judgment, however 
incompetent the mind of the unbeliever may be 
to judge of the end and object of the miracle in 
question. 

We need not direct attention to the writer’s 
investigation and feeble defence of the miracles 
It is enough to remark 


to | that he has thrown away his time if he really 
comfort, as though all religion were vanishing, unless | 


Yes, as surely and | 


that the spiritual man discerns spiri- | 


purposed to establish a belief even in the miracles 
he professes to acknowledge. We have already 
done Mr. Strachey justice in quoting that pas- 
sage of his creed with reference to the extent of 
his belief in the miracles of the Old Testament. 

Mr. Strachey gives the best reasons in the 
world why men should be content to take the 
Mosaic history of the creation upon trust, namely, 
the impossibility and uselessness of attempting to 
refute the facts as they stand recorded in the 
Bible. Science may cast its doubts, and scepticism 
its sneers, upon these revelations of the works of 
God; but the Word of Him who, before the sun 
had shed its beams upon the earth, said to the 
Spirit that moved upon the face of the waters, 
“Tet there be light, and there was light,” will 
outlive science and the wit of man, and endure 
“till time shall be no more.” The question,” 
says Mr. Strachey, ‘‘remains whether those 
chapters of Genesis only give us a poetical pic- 
ture of what must have happened, or an historical 
relation of what did happen. And it is perhaps 
one of those many questions which will ever re- 
ceive opposite answers from the opposite classes 
of minds, one of which finds it easier and the 
other harder to conceive ideas apart from facts, 
and is accordingly predisposed or indisposed to 
accept with favour such imperfect evidence as 
alone exists in this case” The author is modest 
and humble enough to content himself with ob- 
serving “that the account is either that which 
had actually come down by tradition from Adam, 
with so much of the mythical tone and colouring 
as it would inevitably have acquired during the 
transmission, or it is a perfectly just conception 
of what such an account would have been realised 
for us by a master mind.” 

Mr. Strachey appears to be earning for himself 
a place among a very numerous class of clever 
scientific men, who flatter themselves that they 
are destined to be worshipped after death as gods 
in M. Comte’s “ Temple of Humanity; ” and who, 
if they had had the management of things at the 
creation, would doubtless have made acorns as 
large as gourds, and gourds no bigger than acorns; 
and, instead of the simple and appropriate test of 
our first parents’ obedience, would perhaps have 
thought it more godlike to have given Adam a pro- 
blem in Euclid to solve within a given time, or 
would have found some more suitable employment 
for him after his fall than tilling the ground as a 
punishment for his disobedience—a sentence 
passed and carried out upon Adam and his 
generations. But we must not forget that we 
are not called upon to wrangle with Mr. Strachey, 
but to examine his pamphlet, and point out its 


| merits (if it have any), or to give warning, if 


necessary, of the dangerous tendency of the doc- 
trines it inculcates. 

We should be glad to know upon what autho- 
rity Mr. Strachey founds his opinion of the 


but an essential part of thelr Chris- | “ infantine state” of our first parents, or that the 
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help-meet provided by God for Adam was no 
better than “a silly child,” who could not with- 
stand the temptation of tasting the fruit of the 
forbidden tree—forbidden, says Mr. Strachey, 
in his superlative wisdom, “ because it was either 
unripe or unwholesome, and not fit for Adam to 
touch till his childish intelligence was able to 
judge of its fitness ;” that is, until Adam had 
arrived at an age and acquired sufficient expe- 
rience to discern good from evil. Not a word 
about the sublime truth that this act of disobe- 
dience opened the eyes of Adam and his help- 
meet, and made them at once conscious of their 
first sin and ashamed to mect their God. Mr. 
Strachey must be poorly read indeed in the 
manifestations of God’s power in the visible 
world, if he be ignorant that the simplicity of 


magnificence of the effects produced. How un- 


like man’s applications of the laws of nature | 


which God has placed within his reach! Take, 
for example, the simple principle of expansion 
and its wonderful effects as exhibited in the 
lumbering and dangerous steam-engine, which 


man, in the pride of human intellect, is so fond | 


of quoting as the work of his own hands. 
Notwithstanding Mr. Strachey’s admission of 
the great truism that “without the Bible there 
can be no religious life long,” we regret to find 
that the reason he assigns for supporting the 
word of God is not likely to protect any one 
against the wilful insanity of Atheism; and we 
beg to suggest, as a subject well worthy the 
serious consideration of this writer, whether the 
“sickly, flabby, and stunted” results of free and 
frequent discussions of Holy Writ have not 
extinguished in the mind of many a vain pre- 


“et A : : | night. 
Divine means is ever in strong contrast with the | .° 





At length, as I have said, I quitted home because I | 
was sad. It was night. I journeyed over the earth | 
alone, through valleys, through forests, through the | 
gorges of mountains, Around me the voices of the | 
winds murmured to each other, Overhead burned the 
everlasting stars. I addressed myself to them as if 
they had possessed the power to reveal the secret of 
their own being and mine. They were indeed beauti- 
ful, marshalled in glittering phalanxes, and marching 
eternally through the boundless solitudes of the 
universe. But with sentient creatures they hold con- 
verse only through their splendour. Vast in their | 
magnitude, and astonishing for their brilliance, they 
are yet dumb; and the teaching of wisdom’s lessons, 
therefore, is not for them, My soul felt its superiority 
over their inorganic masses, and became conscious 
that it moved in a circle much nearer to the throne of 
God. Still there is a beauty most marvellous in the 
The variegated mantle, woven by the sun’s 
rays, shuts out from us the real grandeur of the uni- 
verse. By day we can know nothing, because we can 
see nothing beyond the blue dome of our own atmos- 
ry traversed and illuminated by the burning sun. 
Night lifts us in her ebon arms, and places us amid the 
splendours of the Empyrean, where, from the shores 
as it were of existence, we behold the boundless ocean 
of worlds, stretching away interminably through the 
depths of space, flashing, glittering, and assuming the | 
hues of happiness beneath the smile of their Maker. | 
I love the night. Here, on our own beloved earth, it 
is prolific of a thousand joys and raptures. What | 
may be called the external creation touches only the 
soul, while the things of this world touch the heart. 


He wanders on, sometimes through solitudes, 
sometimes mingling with his fellow-men in | 


| crowded cities, and sometimes associated with a 


tender to theological knowledge what little there | 


was in him of a religious life in relation to the 


Bible. 


Philosophy at the Foot of the Cross. By James 
Aveustus St. Jonx. London: Longmans. 
Mr. Sr. Jonn has long been known in the world 
of letters. 
literature in which he has not distinguished him- 
self—whether it be history, philosophy, travel, 
poetry, or fiction. 


companion into whose society he has been thrown 
by mere chance. One of these was an exile, | 
whom he thus introduces to our notice :— 

I had now become aware of the presence of a 
stranger upon the deck. This was a young man, who 
leaned motionless upon the bulwarks, and gazed with 
straining eyes towards that part of the horizon where 


| the land had disappeared on the coming on of night. 


On being questioned, he told me he was one who had | 
been forcibly driven from his country. None but | 


| such a man can tell what wondrous meaning is bound 


There is scarcely any department of | 


In all he has shown himself, | 


by turns, learned, acute, earnest, eloquent, and | 


graceful, as the nature of his subject may have 
demanded. There was one subject, however, 
upon which he had not hitherto written, unless 
perhaps incidentally, and that the noblest of all 
—religion. We are happy to perceive that he 
has made it the theme of this his newest work, 
which we venture to predict will be the most 
enduring of all his productions. 

Entertaining a high admiration for the writer, 
and certain as we were, upon taking up the pre- 
sent little volume, that it would well repay 
perusal, we must confess that it has surpassed 
our fondest expectation. It reveals to us a mind 
deeply impressed by the sublime truths of Chris- 
tianity; it abounds in beautiful and 
imagery ; and possesses all those graces of style 
and diction, sure to captivate readers of culti- 
vated intellect,—not excepting even those but 


little inclined to the consideration of religious | fe 
; BOMe 


subjects. 
A few extracts, which we shall presently give, 


will, we are confident, fully bear us out in this | 


assertion. First, however, let us briefly state the 
nature of the work. It is a sort of auto-psycho- 
logy, in which the writer has “ sought faithfully 
to describe the progress of the soul from dark- 
ness to light.” It sketches the career of one who, 
wearied with the search for happiness, ever elud- 
ing him, has grown well-nigh sick of life; whom 
all experience has made only more sad; and who 
has found no antidote in philosophy and learning 
against the sorrow that is slowly consuming him. 
He seeks for consolation among the 
around him; but they, alas! have none to give; 
all are, like himself, plunged in obscurity and 
doubt, and the thing called happiness appears 
to be nowhere discoverable. In this 
mind he resolves to abandon his home and the 
associations connected with it, and to seek in 


foreign travel that peace and serenity which he so | . 
| skimmed along beds of wild thyme, or crept into the 


much longs to find. The scenes which he passed 
through were many and various, and having a 
keen relish for the beauties of nature, he often 
found a transient solace in their contemplation. 
In his descriptions of these, as well as of his own 
emotions on beholding them, there is so much 
beauty both of thought and expression, that we 
hasten to lay one or two specimens before the 
reader. Take, for instance, the following, in 


which the pilgrim is setting out upon his trayels, 


state of 


| any foreign soil. 


up in that word—father, mother, wife, children—the | 
recollections of the past, the hope of the future—the 

cradle, the hearth, the altar, and the grave—all are 

implied by the word country. All our affections in | 
this world are local, and, like certain trees and flowers, 
can never be transplanted. They will not thrive in 
Where they have been born, there 
they must live, or nowhere. This young man was 
now going forth—not in search of a country, for he 
knew it was not to be found—but in search of some 
peaceful spot, where he might breathe forth his soul 
in long agonies into the hands of the God that gave it. 
The earth on which his cradle had been rocked he 
might never more see—the voice that had called him 
child never more hear. His father’s grey hairs mignt 
descend into the grave without honour for him; his 
brethren and sisters were to be transplanted for ever 
from the land of reality into the province of memory, 
as were things that had been recollections, traditions, 
legends of his happy youth, ‘If I do not totally lose | 
courage,” he said, ‘and lay violent hands on my 


poetic | own life, it is that God beholds me still—that I can 
etic | 


pray to Him wherever I go, and that no might or 
power of man can snatch me from His keeping.” The 
exile, of all men, best knows the value of religion. 


— 


n company with this exile the writer visits 
of those scenes hallowed by the poets and 


| historians of ancient Greece. 


friends | 





Even while sitting beneath the gloomy canopy of 
misfortune, he went back in my company with plea- 
sure to those sunny days in which he had wandered 
in fancy along the banks of the Scamander and thi 
Hellespont, or over those meadows, ever bright with 
song, which expand around the feet of Troy. We 
were even now mantled by the light of the same 
moon that, in the days to which our memory reverted, 
had silvered the Propontis and the gean. To 
obtain a truce from sorrow, we suffered our souls to 
be borne backwards by the imagination, and con 
ducted over a thousand spots, sanctified by human 
virtue, and invested with unfading beauty by human 
renius. Long did we linger on the banks of the 
lissus, reclining beneath that broad-spreading plane- 
tree, which, sheltered by genius from the blasts of 
time, has never since shed its leaves, but will remain 
verdant and beautiful till the final conflagration of 
the world. Borne upon the breeze, came the rustling 
of the olive-groves, mingled with the innumerable 
hum of bees, which, flitting hither and thither, | 








chalices of the white lily. In the shades of Academe, 
refreshed by the perfume of the Smilax and the 
Phillyrea, we listened to the dictates of ancient 
wisdom. We beheld the virgins of the old world 
drawing water from the fountain of Callirhoé; we 
directed our footsteps towards the Eurotas, the broad 
Pamisos, the Alpheus, and the Orchomenian Lake; 
we enjoyed the music of the cicada, beneath the 
broad-crested Dodonean oaks; we quenched our | 


thirst at the oracular fount of Delphi, and crowned | 


| character of Mr. St. John’s work. 


our brows with poetic laurels from the deep glens of 
Ramnos. 

But not even in scenes like these could the 
pilgrim find the happiness he sought ; and so he 
wanders on “towards that part of Asia which 
beheld the Sun of Righteousness arise with heal- 
ing on its wings.” He visits the Holy Land, 
ascends the hill of Calvary, and, “ sitting down 
at its summit upon a stone, sends back his 
thonghts to those days in which lived Pontius 
Pilate, and Caiaphas the high priest, and the 


| man Christ Jesus.” 


Once more (he says) I reviewed with sincerity and 
earnestness all that had been done by philosophy, for 
enlightening and perfecting the human race. I felt 
that it had accomplished much—that it had drawn 
man frum the woods, taught him to build cities, to 
fabricate the wonderful machine of human society ; 
to institute governments and laws, preserve the 
records of past ages, penetrate into the conformation 
of our minds; to comprehend the multiplied relations 
between man and man, and many also of those be- 
tween man and God; and to lay down and explain 
the eternal principles of morality. To complete the 
system of ideas thus built up, to supply the keystone 
of the mighty arch, philosophy gave birth to a 
thing nobler than itself, and bestowed on it the name 
of religion. 

He meets with an aged man, who convinces him 
that he is still far from the right path ; and that 
“two plain principles uphold the religion of the 
Gospel—love towards God, and goodwill towards 
men.” <A little further on the pilgrim ob 


serves !-~ 


Philosophy is good; but, when properly under- 
stood, it leads men to accept Christ for their teacher, 
and persuades them to sit down at the foot of his 
cross, and observe meekly, while he consummates 
before their eyes the mystery of Divine lov Ie 
gave up his life, that by the example of His sacrifice 
the human race might be brought near to God, 
and rival each other in beneficence and love. Phi- 
losophy is a perfect being, of which religion is the 
heart. We do not become better by logic, more holy 
by metaphysics, more charitable by science. That 
which purifies us is Divine love, flowing into our 
souls from the cross of Christ, who yielded up His 
own life a ransom for many. He, indeed, is the gu 4 
shepherd, who layeth down his life for the sheep. 

These extracts will sufficiently indicate the 
Let us only 
further add that, from frequent converse with the 
aged man above mentioned, the pilgrim obtained 
a still clearer insight into the religion of Jesus, 
and that the result was happiness—happiness 
in every way—namely, inward peace of mind, 
and domestic bliss; for he married the daughter 


| of his instructor, and so, “ from a solitary being 


living for himself, became part of a little net- 
work of existences, and heard daily pronounced 
around him the dear words—son, husband, 
brother, father.” He concludes his narrative as 
follows :— 

My task is done. I have described my own wan- 
derings among the brilliant shadows of philosophy, 
and have related how I found peace at the foot of the 
May this peace continue with me and with 
all mankind! The mercy of the Creator, revealed to 
us through Jesus Christ, is more than equal to all the 
wants of all His ere Blessed for ever be His 
name ! 





cross, 


itures 





A Tour round my Garde ne Translate d fi 7 the 
French of Alphonse Karr. Revised by the 
Rev. J.G. Woop. London: Routledge. 

A rrienpD of Alphonse Karr having one day an- 

nounced to him his intention to take an extended 

tour of the world, and write a book of it, 

Alphonse, no way jealous, resolved to try if he 

could not make a tour, and write a book upon it, 

that should have as much novelty as his friend’s, 
and yet not leave the limits of his home. Ah! 
thought he, ‘I will make a tour of my Garden!” 
The volume before us is the product of that 
tour, and rich in wonder and curiosity as any 
ravels we have ever read. ‘The tourist has don 
all this, merely by using his eyes. He has observed 
closely the animal and the vegetable world 
within his garden walls—just what any of us 
might see at any time, if we would,—and notes 
his observations, written in a pleasant, chatty 
manner, rather as an intelligent man would 
talk, and teeming with as much interest and in- 
struction as would be obtained by a traveller of 
less observant powers in the course of a tour 
of the world. Besides the large amount of 
information contained in this work, it usefully 
teaches the art of seeing, aud will serve to show 
the young what a store of amusement is within 
their reach, if they will,only employ the faculties 
with which God has gifted them, and look about 





lxiv 


THE CRITIC, EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT. 








them instead of looking over the near into the 
distant. We give a specimen, to show the author’s 
delightful manner of telling his story. 

UPON MY BACK. 

I am, at this moment, stretched upon a grassy 
bank sprinkled with violets, beneath a great oak 
which shelters me from the sun; I cannot imagine 
any change sufficiently agreeable to induce me to 
quit this position. I am upon my back, more than 
half buried in grass; my two arms, crossed behind 
my head, elevate it a little; the thick foliage of the 
oak forms a green transparent tent over me; between 
certain branches I catch blue patches of the heavens, 
I hear a thousand noises in the air—a chaffinch 
twitters at the summit of the tree, bees buzz around 
me, some soft puffs of a cooling wind just stir the 
trees; I listen, and I look around me. Across the 
blue heavens pass long flocks of silk, whiter than 
anything we are acquainted with, and which float 
languidly in the air, sinking and rising. i 
what the country people call the Virgin's thread ; 


saying that they are threads escaped from the distaff | 


of the Virgin Mary. I love not to have such asso- 


iations de red; it was by 3 sa | : 1 i i 
ciations destroyed ; and it was by no means a plea- | which he(M. C.) believes to have been intended as an 


| introduction to the tale. 


surable discovery to me, when I one day ascertained 
that these threads were produced by a species of 
spider. A grain of groundsel, surmounted by a little 
downy parachute, sails over me through the air, to go 
and sow itself at a distance; a seed of the wall-flower, 
flat and light, is carried by the wind to the top of an 
old wall, or into the fissures of the tower of the church, 
to decorate them with its golden stars. There is a bee 
just gone by, with its feet laden with the yellow dust 
it has collected from the stamens of flowers; and the 
wind blows the yellow dust about in all directions. 

Again— 

Here passes in its turn an ichneumon, similar in 
form to that which I saw depositing its eggs in the 
body of a caterpillar; only this is much larger. It 
also will deposit its eggs in the body of another insect. 
This insect is a worm destined to become a tolerably 
large beetle. This beetle knows that its little ones 
have enemies; therefore it is in a place which appears 
inaccessible that it takes care to conceal its eggs. It 
deposits them under the bark of trees, Alas! useless 
precaution, fruitless cares! There is the ichneumon, 
prowling around the oak beneath which I recline; it 
alights and searches the trunk of the tree; it stops. 
The wimble which it bears at the extremity of its 
body divides into three parts, of which two form the 
sheath of the third; it plunges its naked weapon, 


finer than a hair, into the bark. The task is long and | 


wearisome; but it finishes by succeeding. It remains 
motionless for some seconds, and slowly withdraws 
its saw. If I pleased, I could lay hold of it with my 
fingers; it is a fortunate thing that no bird surprises 
it whilst thus engaged. But the wimble is withdrawn 
and returned to itscase. The ichneumon flies away. 
By an unknown art, by a wonderful instinct, it has 
been able, through the thick bark of the oak, to as- 
certain the spot where the beetle had concealed its 
egg, which is become a worm ; and the ichneumon, in 
its turn, has deposited its egg in the body of this 
worm, which will serve it for pasture. Butterflies of 
all colours pass before my eyes, sporting about in the 
air. T see the Red Admiral (Vanessa atalanta), 
which is black, and bears upon its wings bands or 
stripes of a fiery red. When it was a caterpillar, it 
was brown, marked with a line of yellow spots on 
each side, and covered with hairs. It lived then upon 
the nettle, and delighted in leaves which it no longer 
cares about, but which it will take care to return to 
when the time shall come for it to lay its eggs, in order 
that the little caterpillars which issue from them may 
find at their birth a home and food that will suit 
them. 


that I cannot see? Through a little space between 


the leaves of the oak, the sun darts a white, brilliant | 


ray, and myriads of little flying creatures sport in 
that ray. They are so small that they are no longer 
visible if a cloud for a moment obscures the sun and 
extinguishes its beam. 





LITERARY NEWS. 


Messrs. Hurst AND BLACKETT, successors to Mr. 
Colburn, announce as forthcoming the following new 
works :—the third and fourth volumes of the Duke 
of Buckingham's “‘ Memoirs of the Court and Cabinets 
of George III.,” from original family documents, 
comprising the period from 1800 to 1810, and com- 
pleting the work ; the ‘“‘ Memoirs of Lieutenant Bellot, 
with his Journal of a Voyage in the Polar Seas in 
search of Sir John Franklin ;” a new work, by Leigh 
Hunt; the “ Monarchs of the Main,” by George 
Thornbury, Esq.; ‘“‘ My Travels, or an unsentimental 
Journey through France, Switzerland, and Italy,” 
by Capt. Chamier. Also, new novels by Mrs. Trollope; 
the author of “ Emilia Wyndham; Mrs. Maberly 
the author of “Temptation; ” the author of “ Singleton 
Fontenoy,” &c.——Among the new publications of 
interest recently issued from the Paris press, some of 
which have occasioned angry discussion, a work by 
M. Capefigue is not the least curious. It is entitled 
*‘ L)Histoire des grandes Operations Financiéres en 
Europe depuis le 16me. Siégle.” The author, who is 





This is | 


| close examination. 








How is it possible to paint all that I see pass- | 
ing before me, all that moves in the air, and also all | i : ‘ 
| category, every word of it having been transcribed 





well-known as a writer, gives an interesting analysis 
of the financial operations of Pitt, from 1785, as well 
as historical sketches of all the great banking-houses 
—the Barings, Hopes, Rothschilds, &c. Two new 
works are announced for publication by Messrs. J. 
W. Parker and son: one by the present Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Sir G. Cornewall Lewis, on the 
“ Credibility of Early Roman History,” in two 
volumes octavo ; the other by Mr. Stirling, the author 
of “‘ The Cloister Life of Charles the Fifth,” on “ Ve- 
lasquez and his works.”——Messrs. Low and Son 
are about to give the literary world an opportunity 
to judge for themselves concerning ‘‘ Moredun,” the 
novel reported to be by Sir Walter Scott. The manu- 
script is now in the printer’s hands, and the publica- 
tion may be expected in two or three weeks. 

M. Cabany’s letter on his acquisition of an alleged | 
unpublished novel by Sir Walter Scott has led to 
the following remarks of Mr. Huntley Gordon, Sir 
Walter’s amanuensis: —‘‘A respectable and well- 
known London bookseller brought me fuc-similes, just 
received from M. Cabany, of the letter to Mr. Spencer, | 
which appears to have accompanied the MS. of | 
‘ Moredun,’ and of the notice referred to by M. Cabany, | 





The note to Spencer is such 
a dexterous imitation of Scott’s handwriting that I | 
should say ‘Moredun’ must be well worth reading, if 
the style and sentiments have as striking an air of | 
vraisemblance as this letter. Yet it will not bear a | 
I cannot swallow the improba- 
bility of Scott addressing Mr. Spencer—a man whom 
he seldom met, though he had a great regard for him 
—as ‘My dear W.S.’ His address, even to his fami- 
liar acquaintances the Ballantynes, was always ‘ My 
dear John,’ or ‘ James.’ The note is signed ‘ W. S.,’ 
in imitation of printing, which I do not believe Sir 
Walter ever tried after he left school. Nor did I 
over observe an instance of his signing his initials to 
a letter. I havea brief one, written from a sick bed ; 
but still it bears the signature ‘W. Scott.’ With 
respect to the handwriting, many of the letters are 
too tall; and I notice that the final ¢ is formed about 
double the length of Scott’s, and without turning up 
the bottom, which I never knew him to omit. But 

was chiefly struck with the letter 4, which is fashioned 
with an opened top or loop ; and, on carefully referring 
to many letters, &c. (one of them a letter of eleven 
quarto pages), I could not find a single instance where 
this letter was so formed. I therefore unhesitatingly 





| pronounce W. S.’s note to be an imitation, though a 
| very clever one; and have no doubt that M. Cabany 


has been imposed upon. If that gentleman will con- | 
sult any ‘expert’ in Paris, I am pretty confident he | 
will be told that it would be considered fatal to the 
authenticity of any document should even one letter | 
be fashioned several times in a manner in which the 
presumed writer never formed it before. I need say | 
nothing of the scrap commencing with an allusion to 
Dante, as that would strike one even little versed in | 
Scott’s handwriting as a very poor imitation indeed. 
But [ stick to the 4. Like John Kemble, I cannot 
give up my ait-ches. Neither William Laidlaw nor 
John Ballantyne ever acted as Sir Walter’s amanu- 
ensis, except during the composition of ‘Ivanhoe’ 
and the ‘Bride of Lammermoor.’ And it is one of 
the most remarkable facts in the literary history of 
my illustrious friend, that the two works which many 
consider his best romances (*‘ Ivanhoe’ was, and I 
think still is, the most popular on this side of the 
Tweed) should have been composed when the author 
was too ill to hold a pen; and, stranger still, that 
‘Tvanhoe’ should be, in style, perhaps the most per- 
fect of his prose writings. And yet he never tried dic- 
tation till he began‘ Ivanhoe.’ Nearly the whole of 
that splendid tale and the entire ‘ Bride’ were dic- 
tated; but Mr. Lockhart was mistaken when he 
included the ‘Legend of Montrose’ in the same 





by me.” —dinburgh Advertiser. 

As a result of the literary international treaty 
between France and Belgium, the publishers of Paris | 
have already sent 10,000 volumes to Brussels, to be 
deposited in the Bibliothé¢que Royale of that city. —— 
The principal writers in the Times at present (under 
Mr. Delane) are the Rev. Thomas Mozley; Mr. Samp- 
son, who succeeded Mr. Alsager as writer of the City 
article; Mr. Robert Lowe, M.P. for Kidderminster, 
who has charge of the colonial subjects; Mr. Thorn- 
ton, who writes the parliamentary summary ; Tyas, 
“much renowned for Greek ;” Macdonald (who was 
sent to Constantinople with the fund for the sick); 
Ward, a “ Quarterly reviewer;” John Oxenford, the 
dramatic critic; Davison, the musical critic; and 
Dr. Richardson. The manager of the Times, now for 
several years past—and really more of the editor than 
Mr. Delane himself—is Mr. Mowbray Morris, a bar- 
rister——The representatives from different newspa- 
per offices in New York assembled at the Astor House, 
on the 1st of February, to concert measures for the 
foundation of a permanent organisation of the Press. 
The meeting, it is stated, was large and enthusiastic, 
comprising editors, publishers, reporters, correspond- 
ents, and occasional contributors. It was agreed that 
a place of general resort for members of the news- 
paper profession was greatly needed; that rooms, to 
be kept open daily for the interchange of friendly 
courtesies, would produce good results ; 
rooms a valuable library of reference for the use of 





| announced for May the 22nd, with the Bisho 


| secret. 


that in such 


the Press of the city might be established ; and that 
an organisation, based upon right principles, would 
prove popular and beneficial. The opinions of those 
present having been found unanimous, an adjourned 


| meeting was held at the same place, at which final 


measures were taken for the organisation of the “ New 
York Journalist Club.” ; 7 
The anniversary dinner of the Literary Fund is 
of 
Oxford in the chair.——A workman last week, whilst 
labouring in a field on the lands of Grevisk, Ireland, 


| struck upon a hoard of silver coins, to the number of 


130, of the reigns of Edward VI. and Elizabeth.—— 
An Italian journal states that a carpenter has dis- 
covered a locomotive engine which may be set in 
motion without the aid of steam, human labour, or 
fuel. Its daily cost is limited to the value of the 
grease required to diminish friction, and its use is free 
from any danger whatever. The inventor, Gioachino 
Papa, living at Brescia, is willing to dispose of his 
The engine will cost 20,000f., if of 100-horse 
power, and 10,000f. for every additional 100-horse 
power.—--The sale of Mr. Laws’s collection of 
autographs, by Messrs. Puttick and Simpson, last 
week, presented several interesting relics. Among 


| them were letters of Lord Bacon, 15/.; Sir Isaac 


Newton, 4/.; Washington, 5/ ; Sir Christopher Wren, 
31., Nelson, 4/.; Chatham, 137. 10s. ; Garrick, 41. 4s. ; 
Boswell, 3/.; Robert Burns, 4/. 15s. ; Addison, 20. 8s. ; 
and two of Oliver Goldsmith’s, 15/. 12s. A libel 


| suit was heard in the Supreme Court of New York 
| afew days since, before Judge Oakley, E. H. Flet- 


cher v. C. B. Norton. It was an action for an al- 
leged libel which appeared in Norton's Literary 
Gazette, of which the defendant is the proprietor. 
The Rev. Dr. Wayland had published a life or me- 
moir of the Rev. Mr. Judson, a Baptist missionary, 
and the plaintiff announced another forthcoming life 
of him; in relation to which the defendant published 
a communication from the Rev. Dr. Wayland, stating 
that this second life of the Rev. Mr. Judson was not 
authorised by his friends, and that the publication of 
it would be dishonourable to the author, and could be 
viewed in no other light that an attempt to deprive 
Mr. Judson’s widow and family of the means of 
subsistence. For the defence, it was contended that 
the Rev. Dr. Wayland’s communication was the 
truth, and that the defendant was justified in pub- 
lishing it. The court, in charging the jury, left it 
as a question of fact for them to pass upon, and 
remarked that the Baptist Church had been mixed 
up in this affair, and if it had been at peace with 
itself, nothing would probably have ever been heard 


| of this alleged libel; and that church quarrels never 


produced any good, but were almost always damag- 
ing to one side or the other. The jury retired for a 
few minutes, and brought in a verdict for the defen- 
dant. 

Tue New Bint on Newspaper-sTAMP DUTIES. 
—The new Bill “ to amend the laws relating to the 


| stamp duties on newspapers, and to provide for the 


transmission by post of printed periodical publica- 
tions,” has been printed. There are thirteen clauses 
in the measure. From and after the passing of the 
Act, “it shall not be compulsory (except for the 
purpose of free transmission by post) to print any 
newspaper on paper stamped for denoting the duties 
imposed by the law on newspapers; and no person 
shall be subject or liable to any penalty or forfeiture 
for printing, publishing, selling, or having in his 
possession any unstamped publication.” Periodical 
publications printed on stamps to be transmitted by 
post free of postage. Periodical publications entitled 
to free transmission by post, to be printed for certain 
limitations and conditions specified. Periodical pub- 
lications may be registered at the Inland Revenue- 
office in the same manner as newspapers are now re- 
quired to be. The printer and publisher of regis- 
tered periodicals are to enter into sureties as security 
against libel. Paper is to be stamped for such re- 
gistered periodical publications at the request of the 
proprietor or printer. Discount to be allowed on 
stamps in Ireland. On refusal to renew the regis- 
tration and security, stamps may be refused. News- 
papers may be registered at the General Post-office, 
to entitle the same to the privilege of transmission 
abroad under treaties with foreign countries. Trans- 
mission allowed by post of printed papers to foreign 
countries. Power is to be given to the Postmaster- 
General, with the consent of the Treasury, to make 
regulations for carrying the Act into effect. Peri- 
odical publications sent by post, not in conformity 
with the Act, are to be charged letter rates of postage. 
The term ‘ periodical publications” is to mean a 
newspaper, and every printed work published at in- 
tervals not exceeding thirty days. 





ALGEBRA. 
Tn best work on Algebra for young beginners? Is 
Rey. J. W. M‘Gauley’s Treatise on Algebra for the 
Irish National Schools a good one? and what is the 
price ? : 
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